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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


E. J. B. Dobie remarked: “The situation that is facing Port Arthur 
this coming year is one you all can grasp. We have got to have a 
strong man for mayor. We must have one who can win, otherwise 
we face disaster. You could imagine what would happen if the wishes 
of another group were carried out and all had the vote at 21 years of 
age. (The Port Arthur News-Chronicle) 


Eaton’s January Fur Event. Skunk! Racoon! American Opossum! 
Striped Coney (dyed Rabbit)! Bulky, beautiful, basic furs the 
twenties and ’teens all love .. . at important price savings young 
budgets appreciate! All coats that stand up to youthful wear and 
tear . . . and look as handsome a-top your slacks and casuals as they 
do with a glittery date frock! (Advertisement, Toronto Star) 


Canada’s associations with the British Commonwealth of Nations 
ard with the United States are essential to the Dominion’s future well- 
being, political and economic, and one is not inconsistent with the 
other, Dana Porter, Progressive Conservative member for St. George's, 
told the North Toronto Kiwanis Club yesterday. 

“Canada must look in two directions,” said Mr. Porter. “The bonds 
that were once the bonds of Empire are now forged into the bonds 
of freedom.” (Globe and Mail) 


Business people are naturally modest about everything except their 
product, but venerable John Milton’s classic reference to the battle 
between truth and falsehood has a lesson for us. He declared that 
though all the winds of doctrine were let loose upon the earth, so 
truth were in the field falsehood could not prevail. But note that 
truth must be in the field; silence is no weapon. Those who realize 
the dangers implicit in the mistaken doctrine of the Canadian socialists 
have the responsibility of putting truth into the field against it. 

(From an address by Morris W. Wilson, 
President of the Royal Bank of Canada} 


British Columbia’s advice to the Government of Canada—I think 
this is the feeling of 99 per cent. of our people in this Province—is tc 
repatriate all people of Japanese blood, at the end of the war. As 
Asiatics, they cannot and will not intermarry with our people. They 
will become a separate colony, a part of the Japanese nation, but 
living inside Canada, and finally they will cause such fundamental 
trouble as to become a menace to our national existence. 

I was almost going to say that the reason we rejoice today in B.C. 
we are rid of the Japs is that they are too smart for us. No people in 
the world are more industrious. There is no record in Canada of a 
Japanese being on relief during the depression. That very fact wil 
give you a clue to the way they stand together. 

(From an article contributed to The Globe and Mail 
by Roy W. Brown, Editor, Vancouver Sun) 


Montreal, Jan. 8—Dr. Harris McPhedran, of Toronto, president- 
elect of the Canadian Medical Association, said here that “the medical 
profession wants no part of state medicine as proposed by the 
COP. <3 
“The CCF would reduce physicians to the status of civil servants 
paying general practitioners a maximum yearly salary of $3,000 and 
specialists a maximum annual compensation of $6,000,” he said. 

(The Evening Telegram) 
V FOR SIFTON 

Winnipeg, January 17—(CP)—The Winnipeg Free Press today ai 
nounced staff appointments, following the death of John W. Dafoe, 
president and editor-in-chief here, January 9. , : 

Victory Sifton, general manager, becomes publisher while G. V. 
Ferguson, managing editor, has been made executive editor. 

(The Montreal Gazette) 


THE NEW GENEROSITY 

“J am not in favor of doing away with the capitalist system. I am 
in favor of reforms that will save the system for us. We who wavl 
private enterprise to continue must make up our minds what should 

be done and do it generously. p 
“Qne of the great causes of trouble between labor and industry 

is that labor has been forced for so long to fight for what is a 
right, to organize for self-protection. Private enterprise would have 
been much stronger today if that right had been recognized long 280. 
Mr. Turgeon thought that it was industry’s duty to advise 
government and the public generally that it was ready to endorse the 

right of labor to organize and the right to collective bargaining. 
(Toronto Stat.) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to J. Thomps0, 
Port Arthur, Ont. All contributions should contain original clippiné 
date and name of publication from which taken. 
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Waiting For the Sun 

The game of ping-pon¢ which is being played with ordin- 
ary people’s hopes and anxieties goes on in what has now 
become a nerve-racking pattern. Today, a spokesman for 
the Anglo-Saxon allies tells us the crisis is near, and we'll 
win the war in ’44; tomorrow, a spokesman of equal eminence 
warns us not to count our chickens before they’re hatched, 
it'll be a long pull yet. And so on from week to week. 
Doubtless it is all done with the best of motives—to keep 
the enemy guessing. And it could be borne (though with 
some strain on morale) were it not for the sultry glimmers 
that keep showing through the political screen. 


Despite the good tidings of accord trumpeted from 
Teheran, these glimmers persist. Though Moscow has in- 
sisted that the Polish border is something for Russia and 
Poland to determine, British and American diplomats keep 
on striving for “conciliation” between the Kremlin and the 
Polish junta in London which Moscow has definitely 
repudiated. Now an official Soviet newspaper prints, how- 
ever unwisely, the fantastic rumor of a parley between 
British officials and Herr Ribbentrop. These and other 
things raise the fear that there may be real embers of discord 





beneath the smoke. The war and the peace, all sensible 
people agree, are linked to the imperative necessity of Soviet- 
Anglo-Saxon friendship. Then why these sinister flickerings 
of apparent mistrust, which those in our midst (to say 
nothing of our enemies) who are always ready to foment 
suspicion of Russia are fanning into flame? Russia has given 
the plainest evidence of her willingness to forget the past 
and join loyally in the building of a sane and peaceful world. 
Are the leaders who speak for us behind the curtains giving 
equal assurance of our willingness to do the same? 


What Price Prosperity ? 


The irony of war, which creates prosperity out of destruc- 
tion, is emphasized by figures showing an all-time high in 
Canada’s industrial activity and national income. In 1943, 
the index of manufacturing rose to 292.6, a 21.5 per cent. 
gain over 1942. In the first eleven months, exports grew to 
$2,700,000,000—a gain of $600,000,000; national income 
was $8,072,000,000 as against $6,818,000,000 for the same 
period of 1942. 


Yet the bulk of this wealth was through and for destruc- 
tion. By March 31, the war will have cost Canada $10,824,- 
000,000, excluding aid to Britain. Our producers will have 
shipped $6,700,000,000 worth of goods, directly and indi- 
rectly for war, to other countries. 


What are we doing to ensure a continuance of this pros- 
perity when we revert to constructive pursuits? The govern- 
ment has disclosed no proposal save a gradual return to 
methods which proved equally capable of creating hunger 
and poverty. War plants and machines will be eased back 
into private hands. War materials are being released for 
Civilian production. Workers are being laid off without 
definite assurance of new jobs. The spectre of unemployment 
already walks again. 


Government and business seem equally barren of con- 
structive ideas. Indeed, one Ottawa correspondent states 
frankly that “there is agreement in the capital on one thing 





only [regarding conversion to a peacetime economy]. It is 
not going to be accomplished without some pain, some loss 
in living standard and some degree of unemployment.” A 
Toronto paper reports, after interviewing that city’s major 
industrialists: “Almost toa man . . . they are of the opinion 
that there will be a measure of dislocation in the first period 
following the war.” 


Is this the spirit in which we are going to welcome home 
those who are now risking their lives for us on foreign fields? 
No wonder so many people are beginning to listen to Mr. 
Coldwell and his associates. At least they have a plan, and 
are prepared to put it into effect with the aid of the people 
themselves. 


Hed Herrings 


This being the year when the Bank Act comes up for 
revision by parliament, our bankers have grown especially 
jittery over the impression the CCF’s arguments for na- 
tionalization appear to be making on the public mind. Their 
speeches have been full of stern warnings about “untried 
theories” and of smug tributes to our present banking sys- 
tem. To hear them one would suppose there was a 
plot afoot to deprive the nation of its banking facilities, 
whereas, of course, under socialized control banking opera- 
tions would be carried on for the most part precisely as 
they are today, and by the same people, but without the 
present overlapping and waste. What the bank moguls care- 
fully avoid discussing is the main reason for socialization— 
that it would make possible the social control of investment. 
It is the power of issuing or withholding credit where, when 
and to whatever extent individual bankers see fit that has 
done so much to bedevil our economy. With a socialized bank- 
ing system as part of a national economic plan we could 
establish rational control of our own productive operations. 


For similar reasons it is desirable to nationalize the insur- 
ance companies, who now handle so much of our investment 
funds; and the CCF’s statement of such a policy has evoked 
like indignant cries from this quarter. The multiplication 
of sales staffs and the heavy overhead which now help to 
keep insurance costs so high are defended on the ground 
that people will not buy life insurance unless it is “sold” 
to them. But the real reason ordinary people do not buy 
insurance is that it costs too much. Remove this obstacle 
and the amount of “selling” needed would be very small, 
and very inexpensive. 


We suspect that neither the bankers nor the insurance 
spokesmen will be able to beguile the public with such red 
herrings as these. 


Combatting Anti-Semitism 


Anti-semitism is a retrogressive characteristic and its 
growth in the western world is not only a denial of the 
enlightened and spacious liberalism which at one time might 
have distinguished our civilization above all others but an 
unmistakable warning of moral and intellectual decay. Its 
spread in a community means that the ignorant, the mean- 
spirited, the sick-minded, are gradually usurping the func- 
tion of the teacher and the philosopher in directing habits of 
thought and behavior. Good citizens undoubtedly recognize 
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these implications of disaster. But recognition is not enough. 
If anti-semitism is, as we believe, the most overt signal of a 
retreat to the jungle, then its present increase in Canada 
warrants the most immediate and strenuous means of cor- 
recting or eliminating the factors that encourage it. 


In Toronto recently an interdenominational group of 
clergymen formed a committee to combat anti-semitism. 
This is a welcome preliminary. To be truly effective, how- 
ever, such a committee must embrace or at least be affiliated 
with similarly representative groups from all other sections 
of our public life. For once the movement is thoroughly 
under way its chief task will prove to be to reach the hidden 
or half-hidden pools of discontent and ignorance in which 
intolerance breeds, and the co-operation of teachers, lawyers, 
publishers, social workers, trades union members, indeed all 
responsible citizens, will be essential to it. 


Legislation can prevent the more outrageous abuses of civil 
liberty but the real answer to the constant, petty, tortuous 
discrimination which burdens so many of our fellow men 
lies in education and increasing social and economic security. 
It must be remembered, too, that, although anti-semitism 
may have its source in poverty and illiteracy, in its most 
virulent form it is a calculated device by which our native 
reactionaries hope to create the dissension and distrust 
through which they can seize power. 


Propaganda on the Air 


We heartily commend the CBC official who ruled out, as 
dramatized political broadcasts, the programs through 
which Montreal Light, Heat & Power Consolidated, now 
facing expropriation by the Quebec Government, sought (in 
the words of the Financial Post) to “build up goodwill for 
the company by stressing its good service, reduction in its 
rates, efficiency of operation, etc. . . . contrasted with the 
patronage and unbusinesslike administration in public owner- 
ship and state monopoly.” While not, perhaps, in the strict 
sense political broadcasts, these programs, which took the 
“soap opera” form, contained propaganda of a highly con- 
tentious nature, and were just as objectionable coming from 
a private corporation as they would be from a political party. 
The technique is akin to that now being used in press adver- 
tisements to “build up goodwill” for private enterprise and 
identify it with “freedom”; indeed, it is of the essence of 
modern commercial propaganda, which is based on the 
knowledge that, when it comes to confusing and misleading 
the public, an ounce of suggestion is worth a pound of asser- 
tion. That is why it has been banned by a nationalized radio, 
one of whose duties is to protect the public against camou- 
flaged propaganda, from whatever source. The Montreal 
corporation has, quite properly, been compelled to separate 
the propaganda from the “drama,” thus observing the spirit 
as well as the letter of the Broadcasting Act. The only re- 
grettable part of the incident is that the CBC official ap- 
parently has had to “take the rap” from spokesmen for the 
offending corporation without immediate public backing from 
his superiors. 


End on An Era 


Three months ago The Canadian Forum, along with all 
other Canadian journals, paid tribute to J. W. Dafoe when 
he celebrated the completion of sixty years’ active work as 
a newspaperman. And now he is gone. His death marks the 
end of an era. No successor in the immediate future is likely 
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to be able or even to try to maintain the intellectual stan. 
dards of Canadian daily journalism at the level which 
Dafoe’s Winnipeg Free Press reached in its best days. But 
his death also removes the last exponent of that Victorian 
liberalism which honestly believed that free markets make 
free men and which could see no basis for a free soci 
except that of economic competition. Most of the yo 
Canadian journalists who daily grind out editorials on this 
theme are only too obviously time-servers who have found 
that sort of thing a good racket. And the other great liberal 
of Mr. Dafoe’s own generation, Mr. Joseph Atkinson of the 
Toronto Daily Star, clearly doesn’t believe that leaving busi- 
ness men to seek profits according to their own inclinations 
is likely to produce the good society in our day. In interna- 
tional affairs Mr. Dafoe also harked back to days when he 
was young, though not quite so young, to the era of Woodrow 
Wilson; and he could see no hopeful form of international 
Organization except through strengthening the League of 
Nations into a more effective police state. We shall have to 
go beyond him in that realm of thought also, though most 
Canadians have not yet caught up with the Dafoe who began 
to advocate the League idea round about 1917. 


Crisis in Coffins 


Canada has grown used to the outcries of private enter- 
prisers chafing under war limitations. But there is a macabre 
touch to the latest one. According to the Financial Post, 
there’s a crisis in the funeral business. The undertakers see 
very disagreeable possibilities ahead; funerals may have to 
be postponed. A WPTB order in 1942 restricted casket 
makers to 24 different designs. An embargo deprived them 
of imported mahogany, walnut and redwood. Only the 
humble native elm, birch, ash and willow are left. Metal 
shortages have made even wooden handles de rigeur. Plush 
and velvet for linings have almost vanished. Doeskin for 
coverings is so short that high class wallpaper is being tried. 
The younger gravediggers and embalmers have been allowed 
to enlist. The government, in short, has shown an unbeliev- 
able callousness towards a luxury trade; class distinctions 
have been abolished, and all its customers reduced, in appear- 
ance as in fact, to one dead level. And what if the customers, 
weary of postponed interment, should arise and demand 
cremation? The outlook for the sad-faced fraternity, now 
sadder-faced than ever, is in many respects a grave one. 


Lost Leaders 


The American Communist Party has renounced all so- 
cialist objectives. It is about to change its name to 
“American Communist Political Association,” and will co 
operate with capitalist parties to make America safe for 
free enterprise. Said Earl Browder, speaking in New 
York: “It is my considered judgment that the American 
people are so ill-prepared, subjectively, for any deep-going 
change in the direction of socialism that post-war plans with 
such an aim would not unite the nation, but would further 
divide it.” All this is avowedly in deference to the Declara- 
tion of Teheran—another way of indicating that Stalin has 
abandoned the idea of encouraging socialism in capitalist 
countries, and that, willy-nilly, our Communists still take 
their direction from Moscow. We yield to no one in our 
belief that international co-operation with Russia is esseD- 
tial to a peaceful and constructive post-war world. But our 
internal policies should be our own. And there is irony 1 
the thought that all good American (and, we presume, Cana- 
dian) Communists will now be duty bound to abuse and 
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obstruct everyone working for democratic socialism — this 
time for the purpose of serving capitalism. 

This explains the recent cat-fit of the Canadian Tribune 
over an editorial on Teheran in our last issue, and its berat- 
ing of Mr. Coldwell and other CCF spokesmen for “saying 
nothing of a specific nature about what his party thinks of 
the Teheran Declaration.” It also explains, we think, a 
Canadian Press dispatch from Ottawa, which says with 
respect to the “legalizing” of the Communist Party: “The 
official attitude of the Justice Department is said to be that 
the question has largely solved itself, with the party, as 
such, apparenly extinct. . . . The Labor Progressive Party 
is a lawful organization and . . . will be regarded as a new 
and reputable political party.” But the Communists have 
cried “Lamb! Lamb!” so often, we may perhaps be excused 
if we sniff warily for a wolf in the sheep’s clothing. 


Immigrants—From Where? 


> OUR “patriotic” newspapers have recently taken to vary- 
ing their daily attacks upon the CCF with cries for large- 
scale British immigration after the war. There is an obvious 
connection between the two themes. To work up emotional 
hysteria about increasing our British stock is one of the 
easiest ways to take people’s minds off the subject of plan- 
ning our Canadian economy. And a great tide of immigra- 
tion from any source would undoubtedly produce a momen- 
tary artificial prosperity which would make the system of 
“free enterprise” look very fine. But all our past experience 
shows that Canada can absorb immigration only in very 
limited quantities. We seemed to be absorbing large quan- 
tities at certain times in the past when all that was happen- 
ing was that the new untrained immigrants from Europe 
were displacing native-born Canadians on whose training we 
had spent millions of dollars and who now departed for the 
United States. And before we commit ourselves to repeating 
that expensive social process we should make sure that the 
doors of the United States will be open for our emigrants. 
Moreover, might we suggest to our C.P.R.-Globenmail 
enthusiasts that they should think twice about this British 
immigration business? Old country immigrants will come 
almost entirely from the working classes in the big cities. 
That is, they will come from families who have been accus- 
tomed to vote Labor for the past generation and whose sons 
and daughters would just fall into the arms of the CCF out 
here. In England there is no Canadian Corps Association, 
no Globe and Mail, no Bug Exterminator, no Major Glad- 
stone Murray, and Englishmen might not take kindly to 
such institutions when they encounter them here. They have 
had collective bargaining so long in England that they can’t 
remember when it didn’t exist, and after the war they are 
certain to enjoy a social security system on something like 
the scale of the Beveridge Report. Worst of all, they have 
been listening all through this war to subversive reds like 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and J. B. Priestley who have 
been poisoning their minds with talk about socialising banks 
and bringing the whole financial system under public control. 
Do our best people really want immigration from such 
sources? Why don’t they stop to consider other sources from 
which we might stock this country? Consider, for example, 
the Japanese. This admirable people have shown themselves 
to be perfect subjects for propaganda, they will work long 
for almost nothing, they have been disciplined not to 

think dangerous thoughts, and they are anti-American. The 
More we think about it, the clearer it becomes that the 
Japanese are exactly the kind of immigrants that the C.P.R. 
and the Globe and Mail are seeking. 





Party in 
Municipal Affairs 


® IN THE RECENT municipal elections in Ontario the 
CCF made few gains, and sustained not unimportant losses. 
The full light of publicity was, of course, turned on the 
latter. That a number of CCFers were re-elected as mayors, 
reeves, councillors and trustees was not emphasized in the 
press. In Hamilton the president of the Ontario CCF was 
elected mayor for the first time, though Alderman Aindow 
failed to make the Board of Control. The chief losses, how- 
ever, were in Toronto, where the CCF failed to elect a single 
representative on the Council or the Board of Education, 
whereas last year they had two aldermen and four trustees. 


In both Hamilton and Toronto, as in a number of other 
places, the CCF candidates ran under the party label as a 
party slate with a definite program. An extraordinarily 
violent anti-CCF campaign was organized by the reactionary 
interests whom the results of the August provincial elections 
have frightened out of their wits. All their propaganda was 
played to the tune of “no party politics in municipal affairs,” 
a queer slogan to anyone familiar with municipal politics 
and to anyone who reflects how closely municipal affairs are 
integrated with provincial and federal policies at the present 
time. And few in Toronto can fail to see that the result is 
an almost completely Conservative Council and Board of 
Education. 


CCF candidates in Toronto have run for years under the 
party label. The reason is, of course, that a party group 
can put forward a definite, thought-out program, and ensure 
to the electors a significant choice between measures to vote 
for, instead of voting entirely on the personality of candi- 
dates, many of whom, in a large city, are almost unknown 
to most of their electors. Party labels are also a good British 
custom, since all the municipal elections in the large cities 
of England are fought on party lines. The CCF is to be 
commended on trying to make municipal elections signifi- 
cant, and on putting forward definite policies. But the elector 
in this country is not accustomed to this; he has a very 
definite prejudice against what he is told would mean party 
domination at the city hall, and there is little doubt that 
the reactionaries took full advantage of it. Indeed we doubt 
if the Toronto CCF organization was wise to centralize its 
campaign and publicity to the extent it did, thus playing 
into the hands of its opponents who fully exploited their 


opportunity. 


Toronto Tories panicked the electors with the cry that 
CCF party “bosses” were trying to control the city hall. 
They formed “non-partisan” organizations to bring out the 
vote. Though some well-meaning citizens may have been 
taken in by this word, there was no serious effort made to 
hide the fact that the word “non-partisan” meant anti-CCF, 
and that the vote they were trying to bring out was a vote 
of a certain kind only, and in certain districts. The news- 
papers put on a violent campaign in which the recent “line” 
which tries to show the CCF as akin to fascism and “na- 
tional socialism” was developed to the full. This culminated 
in advertisements published on the night before the election 
by the Toronto Telegram and the very morning of election 
day by the Globe and Mail. In these a certain individual 
who has in the last few months run a series of scurrilous 
attacks on the CCF and its leaders blossomed forth into 
very large space, naming: all the CCF candidates, giving a 
highly fanciful description of each, interlarding them with 
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the candidates of the Labor Progressives, calling them com- 
munists and “fake national socialists” all in the same breath, 
with the imputation that they believed in violence, concen- 
tration camps and the rest. 


The significant thing about these last minute advertise- 
ments is that they were published by two reputable news- 
papers. The headline was to the effect that the CCF slate 
should be “rubbed out”—and this gangster language was 
matched throughout. It is noteworthy also that there has 
not been a single word of protest against such tactics from 
even the most “liberal” member of the old parties. Were 
any individual ever to adopt such tactics on the CCF side, 
we are convinced that the party would not only repudiate 
such tactics immediately, but at once dissociate itself from 
such an individual. That is not the way of the old parties. 


Those who would attach excessive importance to the 
Toronto results should reflect, first, that in spite of this 
unscrupulous campaign, nearly all the CCF candidates pretty 
nearly doubled their vote, or better, which is a definite sign 
of growing support even at an election where, under panic 
conditions, more politically uninterested people were got out 
to vote than before. They should reflect also upon the na- 
ture of the municipal franchise. It is of course very re- 
stricted. In Toronto only property owners and tenants have 
the franchise, which means that thousands of people, 
especially young people, who live in rooms or with their 
family, are disfranchised. Further, property owners vote for 
Council and Board of Education in every ward where they 
have property, a plural vote that runs into many thousands. 
So that the lists are very different from a federal or provin- 
cial election, and the CCF undoubtedly draws much support 
from the groups not represented here. It is almost incredible 
how many people will still argue that the franchise is rightly 
restricted to those who “have a stake in the city.” They 
fail to see that the argument would hold just as well (and 
indeed used to) about other elections. And they put them- 
selves in the position of thinking that youth is good enough 
to go out and fight for Toronto, but not good enough to 
choose its aldermen! 


This minor defeat for the CCF may have some compensa- 
tions. It made clear to the voters in general, and the CCF 
in particular, the kind of propaganda and personal attacks 
that must be expected in the federal elections. Forewarned 
is to some extent forearmed. It also made very clear to all 
that in a real electoral fight there are now only two sides, 
the CCF on one side and those, variously called non- 
partisan, solid citizens, Liberals and Conservatives, on the 
other. It should also make those who sympathize with the 
CCF, but do nothing about it, realize that the Ontario elec- 
tion was only the beginning and that there are tougher 
fights ahead. It may awaken them to their responsibilities. 


It will be interesting to see whether the CCF will con- 
tinue, in Toronto, to buck prejudice and stand for party 
programs and party labels in the municipal field. This, we 
understand, is a matter for local decision, the provincial and 
national headquarters remaining rigidly aloof. There is little 
doubt that municipal elections fought on party lines are 
much more significant, and lead in the end to better adminis- 
tration, for, after all, party organizations are more responsible, 
and have a better right to put out a slate, than newspapers. 
But perhaps the medicine could be administered in smaller 
doses. 
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Cartels: 
Germany's Sixth Column 
A. J. Rosenstein 


®& POST-WAR PLANNING requires an examination of 
pre-war facts. Four years of hostilities have not been suf- 
ficient to shed full light on the extent of Germany’s pre-war 
preparations. The smoothly efficient German war machine 
integrating the economic and military power of the Reich 
is, comparatively, still a mystery. The world knows that 
the welding of this war machine was the work of genius 
—hbut to what extent were the democracies the apprentices 
of the welders? 

From 1927 to 1939, a century after his death, German 
war preparations were based on the theory of Karl Von 
Clausewitz, requiring the disarming of the prospective enemy 
in peace so as to achieve a lightning victory in war. This 
theory called for the co-ordination of two principal pro- 
grams: the increase of economic and military power at home, 
and the simultaneous reduction of the economic and military 
power of Germany’s prospective victims. 

Such a program was impossible without the co-operation 
—willing or forced—of the prospective victims. With the 
docility of lambs the democracies followed their leaders to 
the shearers. The Reich’s uncanny speed in rearmament, 
in the expansion of her productive capacity and in the 
substitution of technological developments to counterbalance 
her shortcomings in critical materials and foreign exchange, 
are not as bewildering as the readiness and alacrity with 
which the democracies furnished that precious co-operation. 

Germany was aware that raw materials are the basis of 
modern industrial life, in war and peace. A military economy 
—the Reich objective—requires a maximum degree of self- 
containment with regard to raw materials and essential manu- 
factures. It must deal with international trade and inter- 
national interdependence as a source of weakness in itself 
and in its enemies. It is this rule that permits the utilization 
of high cost domestic resources instead of low cost foreign 
sources of supply. 

At Nuremburg in 1936, Hitler, in announcing the Four 
Year Plan, said: “In four years Germany must be wholly 
independent of foreign countries in respect to all those ma- 
terials which can in any way be produced through German 
capability, through German chemistry, our machine and 
mining industries.” 

This declaration was in full conformity with the grand 
principles of von Clausewitz’ teaching. Tremendous stock- 
piles of foodstuffs, metals and other materials were accumu- 
lated. Synthetic substitutes for rubber, cotton, petroleum, 
wool, pharmaceuticals and drugs were developed. The mag- 
nesium, aluminum and plastics industries were expanded to 
produce the necessary substitutes for the scarce imported 
materials, use of which was forbidden in consumer 
industries.. Domestic stocks of strategic materials were con- 
served, especially under the pressure of embargoes of foreign 
powers against the export of such materials. 

All of these objectives, however, were of relatively little 
value to Germany’s aims of world conquest unless, as von 
Clausewitz had taught, the rest of the world was disarmed 
and weakened in the process. His theory of continuous war, 
in which intervals of peace merely serve as breathing spells 
providing recuperation and opportunities for the 
disarmament of the enemy, was used by the modern German 
exponents of warfare to take full advantage of the concen- 
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tration of German heavy industry and the 1923 inflation to 

threaten industry the world over. 

The fortress of Europe was saaget not only as a mili- 
tary stronghold but as a fortress of self-sufficiency. Germany 
could not rely only on the vast resources of Europe because, 
with all their vastness, they could not be set off against the 
wealth of resources beyond the seas. 

Germany realized that while in the long run the strongest 
military power lies in the prosperous countries with flourish- 
ing peacetime industries their strength is based on a peace 
economy and high living standards of their people. It is not 
geared for war. On the other hand, a war economy disregards 
living standards and aims at self-containment regardless of 
cost. Economics, as a science, is required to yield to the ap- 
plication of the rules of military exigencies. These rules 
require a strong central control. This control is incompatible 
with the efficiency standards of peace economy. 

To nullify the blockade threat of her prosperous and 
powerful overseas enemies, as implied in the mighty British 
and American navies, Germany organized her industrial of- 
fensive to undermine their economic power and pave the 
way for blitzkrieg. Spearheaded by her cartels, flanked by 
her patents and fortified by her domestic support, Germany's 
industry was integrated into her war machine. 

The first step was of financial importance. The inflation 
of 1923 wiped out the debt structure and cost of the Great 
War, enabling Germany to start with fresh wind on her 
rearmament race. With the stabilization of the Reichsmark, 
world capital was invited to invest in Germany. After hav- 
ing beaten Germany to her knees in the Great War, the 
democracies literally picked her up, brushed her off and 
with the extended hand of friendship began to “do busi- 
ness.” This business was nothing more than the payment 
of the cost of German reconstruction and German rearm- 
ament. 

The availability of oil has been considered as a prime 
essential in aerial, sea and mechanized land warfare. De- 
prived of her colonies and command of sea lanes, Germany’s 
sources of oil supplies in the event of war were limited to 
European oil fields and the unimpeded importation from 
overseas oil fields. Without naval power or sufficient foreign 
exchange, Germany’s oil supplies were limited to hoarded 
reserves and the meagre supply of Europe. Russia’s fields 
were closed for immediate needs. Another prime essential, 
with even more difficult availability, was rubber. 

With the German discovery of the processes of extraction 
of oil from coal and of rubber from oil, the way was cleared 
for war preparations. All the fetters which bound Germany 
to peace slipped away with these discoveries. Technological 
skills were quickly brought into play—and Germany’s genius , 
for chemistry, metallurgy, industry, and centralization soon 
began to threaten the business and commerce of the demo- 
cracies. With the increase of activity in Germany, the 
democracies seemed to lapse into an inversely proportional 
indolence and weakness. Our great industrial organizations, 
loath to accept the challenge of competitive trade and weakly 
sheltering behind economic nationalism in their own coun- 
tries, hastened to make arrangements with Germany which 
Would not disturb the status quo. “Business as usual” be- 
came the order of the day. What matter if Germany’s 
¢conomic power expanded while our own remained in con- 
stricted lethargy? Prices were protected, competition limited, 
distribution co-ordinated and production controlled. The 
dream of self-centred men was fulfilled. 

It little mattered that such restrictions were inevitably 
biased in favor of inefficiency, preserving the vested interest 
of high-cost producers and hamstringing the development 
of newer and more economical productive capacity. To the 
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few protestations which were apparent, the excuse was 
“stabilization,” “valorization,” “orderly marketing” and 
“rationalization.” Free enterprise yielded to rational free 
enterprise. Not the rationality of low-cost production, of 
efficiency with the betterment of the consumers’ lot, but the 
rationality of inefficient high-cost low production, high prices 
and maximum profits. 

These tendencies, the apathy of the democracies, and the 
stargazing and daydreaming of our politicians, lent them- 
selves to Germany’s planning. The Reich’s war potential in 
terms of productive output began its amazing development. 
Her factories expanded, and in their expansion the neces- 
sities of expansion in the democracies were neglected. Ger- 
man technical skill was busy. Laboratories hummed with 
activity. Patents were sought and obtained in every country 
and the exploitation was restricted to limit productive 
capacity and research abroad. “Know how,” the most im- 
portant feature of patents, was never openly revealed. 
Patents were vaguely phrased because what was sought was 
protection against, and limitation of, production. 


Licensing arrangements were made with the producers of 
the democracies which discouraged research. By territory 
demarcation arrangements and sales quotas, production in the 
democracies was controlled, and indirectly, but of vast mili- 
tary significance, productive capacity was in a constricted 
condition because of market limitations. The high cost and 
high sale prices of limited distribution discouraged financial 
risk unless the new investors were free of patent and license 
controls. 


Every priority list, every pile of scrapped rubber tires, and 
kitchen utensils, and every stockpile of strategic materials 
is a monument to the efficiency of German “carteleering” 
and to the supineness of the democracies’ business leaders 
and politicians. 

Remembering that Germany’s plan called for the disarm- 
ing of the enemy in peace and building up her own strength 
so as to achieve a lightning victory in war, the situation 
seemed to the Reich’s High Command to be ripe for the 
unleashing of its blitzkrieg technique. 

Time has shown that the Reich miscalculated and struck 
too soon. The lesson, however, can never be too often re- 
peated or studied. Only by examination of our situation and 
its causes at the outbreak of war, and the hamstringing of 
our war effort, can we learn how to prevent Great War III. 

Almost every shortage which has impeded our war effort 
can be attributed to a cartel. When men died of malaria at 
Bataan it was for lack of quinine made unavailable by the 
Kina Bureau of Amsterdam, which administered the affairs 
of the association of cinchona producers. When we tried 
to expand our factories and needed machine tools, we were 
hamstrung by the agreement between Carboloy Inc. and 
Krupp’s of Essen. When we needed cobalt for its steel hard- 
ening qualities and machine tools, we found the Canadian 
field comparatively undeveloped as a consequence of cartel 
arrangements. When scientific instruments were scarce, and 
optical instruments were not to be found, and civilians were 
asked to volunteer their binoculars and high-powered 
cameras, it was due to an agreement signed in 1921 for a 
term of twenty-one years between Bausch and Lomb of the 
United States and the Zeiss interests of Germany dividing 
world markets, giving the United States to Bausch and Lomb 
and reserving the rest of the world to Zeiss. In 1935 Bausch 
and Lomb refused contracts with Great Britain and France 
for military instruments, range finders, Eanes, gee, 
binoculars, artillery fire control instruments. we were 
desperately in need of tin, we found the shortage was due 
to similar tactics by the British dominated cartel—the Inter- 
national Tin Committee—which controlled the sources in 
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the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. The Committee 
was governmentally organized and represented the govern- 
ments of the Federated Malay States and Nigeria (Great 
Britain), the Dutch East Indies and Bolivia. Originally 
formed in 193i, it was increased in 1934 to include French 
Indo-China, Belgian Congo and Ruandi-Urundi, Portugal 
and Cornwall. In 1937 Siam was added. 

When in 1929, Siemens-Halske of Germany developed a 
process of using beryllium instead of tin, in the manufacture 
of certain types of bronze, it took five years before the 
United States could get into commercial production, and 
United States patents seemed to conflict with Siemens-Halske 
patents owned by the Metal and Thermit Co. Eventually 
another cartel agreement was born and Siemens-Halske 
through its beryllium division, Heraeus-Vacuumschmelze Co., 
agreed with the Beryllium Corporation of America on this 
question. Siemens-Halske took the territory of Europe and 
the British Isles and the Beryllium Corporation of America 
took the continent of America. 

The shortages in essential commodities and the causes, in 
these and many other fields, should be revealed and studied 
before any opinion is formed on the effect of cartels in 
modern industrial life. Especially when state planning is 
contemplated, the problems of war economy and peace 
economy will be found to be closely inter-related. 

How far huge corporations, enjoying the protection and 
freedom of our institutions, will be permitted to continue to 
exercise treaty-making power over essential commodities and 
strategic materials, without the supervision by and re- 
sponsibility to governmental authority, will be one of the 
principal questions to be decided in post-war planning. 


hey to Post-War Trade 
S. 3. Farmer 


& “THE KING GOVERNMENT has declared in favor of 
a full employment policy at home in terms of housing, public 
works and social security. But reliance is placed overwhelm- 
ingly on international trade as the long term solution to our 
problems. The CCF reverses this emphasis.” Thus the Win- 
nipeg Free Press in an editorial on “The Post War Plan” in 
its issue of December 15th. 

So we are back to the days of the old free-trade versus 
protection argument, with some rather vague promises of 
public works to take up the slack of employment when pri- 
vate enterprise falls down and some still more vague promises 
of “social security.” 

The declarations of Mr. Bracken are almost identical— 
and we must assume that he speaks for his party. Premier 
Garson of Manitoba has been talking along exactly the same 
lines. It must be a comfort to him as a Liberal to find him- 
Self in close agreement with the King Government and yet 
not run foul of his former provincial leader. 

Two historical facts rather prevent us from waxing en- 
thusiastic over this unanimity. First, that in spite of all the 
talk of freer trade and lower tariffs for the past forty and 
more years, both parties have been in practice protectionist. 
Second, that free trade of itself never solved the problem of 
unemployment and poverty. Those of us who lived in Great 
Britain in the days when it was a great free trade country, 
can bear witness to that. 

So, the CCF reverses the emphasis. The Free Press, for 
once anyway, is right about the CCF. What is highly inter- 
esting to us in Manitoba is that two commissions on post- 
war problems, set up by the Manitoba Government, have 
issued <j olan which, in the main, support the CCF position. 
Premier Garson would have the dees: think otherwise, for 
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he has quoted one of these reports as though it justified his 
point of view only. 

Let us examine Mr. Garson’s line of approach, and then 
see how little support he really gets from “The Midcontinent 
and the Peace,” which is, as the title page shows, “A joint 
preliminary report prepared under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba and the University of Minnesota in re- 
sponse to a request from the Premier of the Province of 
Manitoba and the Governor of the State of Minnesota.” This 
is the report which Premier Garson has quite unjustifiably 
used to bolster his argument. 

In presenting his brief to the Parliamentary Committee 
on Reconstruction at Ottawa recently, Mr. Garson said “We 
cannot raise export prices by any action we may take in 
Canada and therefore if we are going to increase the share 
of the Western farmer’s income we can only do so by reduc- 
ing his costs of production.” And this means to Mr. Garson, 
if we are to judge by other statements he has made from time 
to time, reduction of wages for the workers in industry. 

In recent speeches in Manitoba, Premier Garson has 
argued along the following lines: Agriculture is our basic 
industry. If the farmers are not prosperous, nobody is 
prosperous. Ours being an export economy, farmers cannot 
prosper unless they can sell their products abroad, and at 
prices reasonably above the costs of production. Unless they 
can do this, they cannot buy the products of secondary 
industry, and we cannot have full employment. His argu- 
ment is, in short, that Canada’s prosperity depends upon 
international trade. 

Now there are, we believe, few so foolish as to deny the 
great importance of a free exchange of commodities between 
the countries of the world. But it is misleading to leave the 
impression, as is being done so often of late by Mr. Bracken, 
Mr. Garson and others, that opening up the markets of the 
world is the main, if not the only, solution for the poverty 
and insecurity of the Canadian farmer in particular and the 
Canadian people generally. Nor does “The Midcontinent 
and the Peace” support such a viewpoint. It argues for freer 
international trade, it is true, and presents convincing data 
to support that part of its argument. But the report argues 
for something else as well, and its emphasis is on that some- 
thing else. 

Part of the report is entitled: “The Dependence of Inter- 
national Trade upon Domestic Prosperity.” Not, be it noted, 
“The Dependence of Domestic Prosperity upon International 
Trade,” but the other way round. Now this does not mean 
that domestic prosperity would not be enhanced by a freer 
international trade policy. It does mean that in the absence 
of domestic policies which definitely raise the standard of 
living, international trade, however free, would not only fail 
to bring prosperity and security to the Canadian le, but 
international trade itself would be hamstrung and defeated. 

A few quotations from Part I of the report would seem to 
be in order at this point. 

“A high rate of industrial production at home can and 
will create a high demand for the raw materials from the rest 
of the world. Our high demand is the basis of much of their 
production . . .” 

Comnienting on a table showing the “value of selected 
imports into the United States” for 1901-5 (annual average) 
and the years 1929 and 1932 the report points out, first, 
that these imports increased between 1905 and 1929 from 
slightly more than 300 million to over 1700 million dollars, 
but that in 1932 the value of such imports had gone down to 
534 million dollars, and then goes on to point out that 

“Tariffs can hardly explain such a collapse in imports for 
the simple reason that only four of the ten commodities 
rates are very low. This is not meant to imply that neither 
WJisted] are subject to tariffs, and in two 0 cases the 
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the United States nor Canada has high tariffs. Both countries 
do have high tariffs. They should be lowered. But even 
though a high import volume of such dutiable goods may be 
prevented by high tariffs, it is equally important to remember 
that imports of such goods are also much larger in years of 
high activity and high incomes even though the tariff rates 
continue to remain high. [Italics mine.] 

Another table is given to show that the same decline took 
place with regard to other commodities which were dutiable 
and on which the tariff was unchanged or practically so, as 
between 1929 and 1932. The report then shows that the 
increase in imports in 1929 over the 1901-05 period was due 
to the advances in United States productivity, and com- 
ments: 

“The need of industrial economics for such products for 
their growing industrial production in turn stimulates the 
economies of other countries. /t is advances of this kind such 
as were enjoyed in Canada and the United States from 1900 
to 1929, that promote world trade.” [Italics mine.] 

The following paragraph is one to which Mr. Garson’s 
attention should particularly be called, since it points to a 
factor in the building of post-war prosperity of which he 
seems singularly unmindful: 

“It is commonly said that agriculture is our ‘basic indus- 
try’ and that it is our greatest ‘source of wealth’. It is much 
closer to the truth to say that industry in our country now 
has this pre-eminent position. Our agriculture now depends 
upon the healthy condition of industry, both at home and 
abroad, for the existence of its markets and the maintenance 
of its own health. It has been well said, ‘tell me the amount 
¢ factory payrolls and I will tell you the price of meat and 

utter’.”” 

The report then proceeds to a discussion of certain meas- 
ures which the authors consider desirable in the international 
settlements that will make up the peace agreements, but be- 
fore doing so, concludes Part I with a final emphasis upon 
the major importance of the matter dealt with in that section: 

“But it should be reiterated that only by keeping econ- 
omically strong at home is a foundation provided for build- 
ing a strong and productive international world.” 

The remainder of the report, as indicated above, deals 
with various proposals which the authors think should be 
considered when peace agreements are being framed. Part II 
outlines the “International Trade Position of Canada and the 
United States”; shows how the mutual interests of the two 
countries have been steadily growing while their competitive 
interests‘have been declining; and urges resort to mutual 
eflorts to solve the problems which have to be faced. Part III 
calls for: the post-war reorganization of Western European 


agriculture, involving the abandonment of uneconomic agri-, 


cultural development in certain European countries. Part IV 
outlines a proposal for the re-arrangement of the automobile 
industry of Canada and the United States, with the hope 
that the principle “can be applied to other industries and 
tween other countries.” Here, in a specific recommenda- 
tion, the report reverts to the arguments presented in Part I. 

To quote the opening paragraph: 

_ “In this section a specific proposal is advanced that is 
intended to increase industrial employment in Canada and 
the United States, and, as has been explained, thereby expand 
the market for our agricultural products.” 

Strange, is it not, that those great champions of the West- 
em farmer, Mr. John Bracken, Premier Stuart Garson, and 
the Winnipeg Free Press, should so consistently shut their 
fyes to this important factor in agricultural prosperity? 
Part IV concludes with a suggestion which gives further proof 
that the experts who prepared this report consider the prob- 
lem of Canadian prosperity one to be tackled on two fronts, 
iitemational and domestic, for they couple with their pro- 
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posal for industrial expansion in Canada and the United 
States, a suggestion that 

“Great assistance could be given other countries by Canada 
and the United States, and of course by other industrial 
countries as well, by counseling with the newer countries as 
to which areas of industrialization may profitably and sen- 
sibly be developed by them. As a helpful aid, we ourselves, 
in return for their narrowing the sectors of the industries 
they propose to build to those that they can expect to main- 
tain efficiently, might well consider those changes in our 
tariffs which would permit freer import into our own coun- 
tries of such industrial products. In return, less restrictive 
arrangements might be adopted by such other countries to 
admit more freely in other sectors the products we can con- 
tinue to produce most efficiently. In this direction lies one 
solution to the problem of agricultural surpluses in the 
Central Northwest United States and in the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada.” 

Part V deals with a proposed integration of the economies 
of the prairie sections of the two countries. The report states 
that this particular part of the study is incomplete, and anti- 
cipates further investigation and reports thereon. 

Without going any further into its contents it can be seen 
from the foregoing quotations from the report that in its 
scope and vision it is a far cry from the one-track concept of 
Messrs. Bracken and Garson and those who think as they 
apparently do. 

Let us look now at the views expressed by the Commission 
set up by the Manitoba Government to study rural electri- 
fication. In the introductory chapters of this Commission’s 
report, it is pointed out how almost entirely the population, 
urban as well as rural, has depended upon agriculture. But 
in chapter III “The Advantages of a Diversified Economy,” 
the report presents the other side of the picture. This chapter 
argues for domestic policies “to create more widespread em- 
ployment opportunities” and says that 

“Even if international trade is not restored to the level of 
the 1920’s but on the other hand domestic employment is 
maintained, the Manitoba agricultural situation will not 
revert to the 1930 level. Some may argue that this puts the 
cart before the horse—that domestic activity depends on 
international trade. The modern view, however, is that inter- 
national trade and international relations themselves are 
largely a reflection of domestic activities of a few large 
nations. There is a close relation between industrial payrolls 
and the price of domestically consumed farm products, both 
in the United States and Canada. The parallel is indeed 
striking.” [Italics mine.] 

There is much more to the same effect. 

As an aside, it might be noted that this commission recom- 
mends that the Government undertake the distribution of 
electric appliances to the farmers in order to supply them at 
rock bottom prices, and so encourage their use in order to 
build up a paying power load. 

The proposals of these commissions will necessitate fairly 
extensive planning if they are to be made at all effective. 
This fact will doubtless of itself condemn the reports in the 
eyes of those to whom any suggestion of a planned economy 
is anathema. It is no wonder, therefore, that this aspect of 
the recommendations has received scant attention in certain 

quarters. Yet we are bold enough to suggest that the many 
worthwhile recommendations of both commissions can only 
be: made effective by the setting up of some such planning 
machinery as is envisaged in the CCF program, together 
with the CCF policy of socialized finance and large-scale 
industry. Otherwise the King post-war plan, which seems 
also to be the Bracken plan and the Garson plan, will result 
at best, to use Mr. Bracken’s phraseology, in rationed 


poverty. 
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War Teaches Canada 


To Plan for Peace 
Garland Mackenzie 


2, WARTIME CONTROL OF 
OUR CIVILIAN ECONOMY 


> EXPANSION AND CONTROL of Canada’s war in- 
dustry brought the need to control the civilian economy as 
well. As more and more production was diverted to war, it 
became difficult to maintain civilian supplies. But increasing 
employment meant expanding public buying power and 
growing civilian demand for everything from bread to theatre 
tickets. Heavy taxes and sales of war bonds could only 
partly offset this increase. The combination of increasing 
incomes and diminishing supplies could have only one result. 
Prices, which had risen quite moderately during the first 
eighteen months of war, began to go up rapidly early in 
1941. To avoid a disastrous inflation the government had 
to order a general ceiling on prices and give to WPTB 
greatly expanded powers and personnel to administer and 
enforce a ceiling on prices of practically all goods and ser- 
vices at every level of sale from the supplying of raw ma- 
terials to the retail price of manufactured items. 

WPTB soon learned (or had foreseen) that a mere en- 
forcement of a price ceiling was only the first step. Buying 
power continued to grow with employment, while the supply 
of consumers’ goods tended to decline as more goods were 
sent to the armed forces and as supplies of imports were cut 
off by shipping difficulties pice ne and by enemy occu- 
pation or blockade in some key areas. In such a situation 
a price ceiling without other measures would lead to short- 
ages all round, a rush of buyers of one item after another, 
consumer hoarding, hit and miss rationing by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers with unlimited opportunities 
for bribery and favoritism, and ultimately to black markets 
in everything. 

WPTB has dealt with shortages both by regulating dis- 
tribution and by positive action to increase supply. The 
most complete form of regulation is consumer rationing by 
coupon; it works with items like sugar, butter, etc., which 
are highly necessary and used by almost everyone. With a 
huge excess of demand over supply, the best plan is to take 
the total quantity, earmark a part for the armed forces, ship- 
ments to Britain, etc., and divide up the rest equally among 
us all. Rationing is simply applying the planning principle 
to the distribution of a commodity, dividing the available 
supply in a way that is roughly equitable and approximately 
in the best interest of the public. If any reader doubts that 
rationing is equitable and in the public interest, let him ask 
his wife which she prefers: the present rationing of canned 
fruits, jams, etc., or the hopeless search from shop to shop 
for these goods before rationing started. 

Rationing is complicated in an item like sugar which is 
used by both the housewife and a variety of industries such 
as candy makers, canners, bakeries, wineries, pickle makers 
and scores of others, not to mention hotels and restaurants. 
The rationer has to divide the limited quantity between 


direct sale to the consumer and supplies to industries making 
other consumer goods. Here the advantages of planned dis- 
tribution are obvious. If there had been no public authority 
to distribute sugar in the public interest it is quite likely 
that a much larger share would have gone to relatively 
unessential uses, like wine-making, and little or none to 
some essential uses, such as prepared baby foods. 

Consumer coupon rationing is the most equitable method 
of distribution but also the most expensive. It means a huge 
amount of paper work by retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers and the rationing authority; it requires the full time 
services of hundreds of people when every worker is urgently 
needed elsewhere. It is too expensive in manpower to apply 
to any except highly essential items of mass consumption. 
How, then, can equitable distribution be paces for 
thousands of other items in short supply: chewing gum, 
women’s hosiery, handkerchiefs, furniture, rubber tires, toilet 
paper, matches, ink and so on ad infinitum? 

The priority method has been applied to some items like 
rubber tires which are in very short supply and which serve 
some vital purposes and some non-essential purposes. The 
ration authority sets up a list of classes of users in order of 
essentiality, and those high on the list may purchase a tire 
if using a car or truck on which a tire is worn out. The 
priority list is quite complicated—as anyone who has tried 
to get a new tire will know—but, broadly speaking, tires are 
available only when necessary for war work or essential 
civilian purposes such as public transport service, medical 
service, police and fire departments, etc. Let the opponent 
of planning reflect on what would have been the state of 
motor transport today if there had been a free market in 
rubber tires after Pearl Harbor! 

Priorities have been set for the distribution of many goods 
and services, sometimes by formal order of DMS or WPTB, 
sometimes by a simple directive issued to the suppliers by a 
WPTB Administrator or a DMS Controller. Some notable 
items are farm machinery, typewriters and office machines, 
telephones, air travel, condensed milk. Gasoline is an ex- 
ample of combining generalcoupon rationing with a priority 
scale which gives higher rations to more essential purposes. 

The majority of consumer items are not distributed by 
either coupons or priorities. For these items, WPTB has 
issued an order requiring equitable distribution to whole- 
salers and retailers. If a manufacturer cannot fill in full 
all orders for his goods, he must supply his wholesale and 
retail customers on a quota, based on their purchases in a 
period of free supply, usually 1941. Likewise each whole- 
saler must put his retailers on a quota on the same basis. 
This brings about a roughly equitable distribution among 
retailers. If an item becomes scarce each manufacturer and 
wholesaler distributes his supply in oo to purchases 
when there was no shortage; thus the whole supply is dis- 
tributed to retail stores in a way that roughly equalizes the 
scarcity. To take the case of ay eres changes since 1941, 
manufacturers are instructed to hold back a small percentage 
of their output from the general quota. This is used to 
increase the quota in rapidly growing areas, as directed 
periodically by the Wholesale and Retail Administration of 
WPTB. 


Today this rationing to retailers applies to the majority 
of consumers’ goods not on coupon ration. It safeguards 
against grossly unfair distribution as between one retailer 
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or locality and another. It also protects the small retailer 
against favoritism to the big buyer and forestalls black 
markets in the distributive trades. A wholesaler or retailer 
is unable to increase his share by offering the manufacturer 
prices above the ceiling, as the manufacturer must give each 
one his definite quota. No doubt there is some chiselling, 
but if it goes very far the man who pays the legal price is 
going to go short, and if he complains to WPTB the chiseller 
may have to tell it to the judge. 

The plan does not provide equal distribution to consumers 
within a local shopping area. The retailer may sell his quota 
as it suits him, so long as he keeps within his price ceiling. 
No doubt this leads to some unfairness and favoritism; if 
so, the only remedy is coupon rationing and it is up to 
WPTB to decide whether an item is important oak to 
warrant it. All of the items now rationed by coupon were 
rationed to retailers for many months beforehand. 

WPTB also takes positive action to increase supplies of 
civilian goods. One method has been to streamline produc- 
tion, standardize on a few utility models, eliminate unneces- 
sary gadgets and frills, which enables industry to maintain 
a larger output of finished goods with the same or less 
material and labor. WPTB has issued literally hundreds of 
“Simplification and Standardization” Orders covering thou- 
sands of manufactured articles. Let no one dismiss these 
Orders as petty or unnecessary bureaucracy. Thousands of 
hard-headed business men are able and willing to tell of the 
savings in men, materials and money which they have made 
in their own plants by the elimination of wasteful practices 
forced on each by competition of the other one. Nor have 
the material savings and additions to supply been incon- 
siderable. For instance, the ban on cuffs and two-pant suits 
has been under fire and was recently withdrawn. Yet there 
are well-informed people in the clothing trades who believe 
that this and similar regulations were the means of avoiding 
coupon rationing of clothes during the critical years of 
1942-43. 

Here the question of supply has been interwoven with 
that of price. When the ceiling came in, prices of some 
goods had not been adjusted to cover increased production 
costs. As the producers were private individuals or com- 
panies, they could not go on indefinitely producing at a 
loss and WPTB had to find them some relief. In many cases 
a Simplification Order was the answer. By forcing the pro- 
ducers to streamline production and eliminate wasteful prac- 
tices WPTB changed their loss into a profit and they con- 
tinued to operate within their ceilings. 

Another form of relief was called “the squeeze.” When 
prices were frozen some retail prices were based on the 
retailers’ cost of the goods some months back, and in the 
interval the manufacturers’ prices had gone up so much that 
the retailer could no longer buy the goods and sell at his 
ceiling price without loss. Then WPTB examined the manu- 
facturers’ profit margins and if they were wide ordered a 
reduction to improve the retailers’ margin. In other cases 
WPTB simplified the industry, thereby lowering the pro- 
ducers’ costs, then ordered the industry to reduce prices and 
the difference was added to the wholesale or retail margin. 
In still other cases, the “squeeze” was in the other direction. 
If the manufacturers were still in the red after simplification, 
WPTB examined the wholesale and retail mark-ups, and 
found them ample enough to give the manufacturers some 
increase while maintaining the retail ceiling to the public. 

WPTB has also used subsidies to meet both price and 
supply problems. Some domestic producers were still in the 
red after drastic simplification and the wholesale-retail 
“squeeze.” If WPTB considered the goods essential, sub- 
sidies were paid to offset the loss and allow a small profit; 
if the goods were deemed non-essential, the producer had 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


What is the energizing force that bas drawn 
out the virility and fertility of buman genius, 
that bas stirred men out of idleness and indif- 
ference, that bas kept bands at the forge and 
brains at the desk, resisting all temptations to 
frivolity and ease? Everyone knows what it is: 
It is the living, vitalizing principle under a free 
economy which ensures that every persow works 
for himself and bas to work for bimself. It is 
the incentive of reward, bigger earnings, pay is 
the measure of toil, remuneration in the measure 
of results, profit in the measure of efficiency, the 
prize of property ever abead as the reward of 
industry and thrift. 

Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, in address to the 
Kiwanis Club, Vancouver, Oct. 21, 1943. 


Democracy means freedom for all, not just for 
some; the liberty of individuals must conform to 
the community rules which are established in the 
interests of all. . . . Christianity and other re- 
ligions bave always taught the principle of love 
for one’s neighbor. No man is really free in a 
society which does not care whether be lives or 
dies, is underpaid or unemployed, ill-boused or 
poorly nourished. In such a society be becomes a 
slave to poverty, disease, ignorance and fear— 
even if it bas given bim the right to vote, to strike, 
and the theoretical right to look for a new job. 
Freedom is found by common action within so- 
ciety and through society. 

Lewis and Scott: ‘Make This YOUR Canada.” 











to carry on without aid or close his plant. Subsidies have 
been paid also on essential imports when prices were in- 
creased by the foreign suppliers. The i er could not 
buy at higher and higher prices when selling at a fixed price. 
So the importer was given the maximum possible “squeeze” 
and the subsidy made up the difference. In other cases 
important duties were rebated, and in still others an agency 
of WPTB has made bulk purchases of raw materials in the 
world market and re-sold the goods to domestic ucers 
at prices which allow them a moderate profit on the manu- 
factured article. But if the goods are non-essential they just 
cease to be imported unless the importer feels like taking 
a loss for the duration. 

Im other cases subsidies have been paid solely to stimulate 
production of a highly essential item by making it more 
profitable to produce than some alternative item. This is the 
reason for most of the subsidies paid on agricultural products. 

The subsidy policy has been criticized from all sides but, 
as Mr. Roosevelt remarked, nobody has made a better 
suggestion. It is impossible to make a stabilization policy 
work in wartime without subsidies, as the United States 5 
now learning the hard way. 

WPTB has had to tackle the supply problem in raw 
materials and semi-finished goods as well as consumer items 
DMS calls for more and more goods for war while war 
industries and the services take more and more manpower. 
This means less and less material and labor for the civilian 
economy all down the line. As one raw or semi-finis® 
material after another becomes scarce, WPTB has to decide 
where it will be used and in what production. WPTB has 
to make decisions as to the essentiality of the different pro 
ducts and give orders that: enough of the scarce materials 
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be diverted to meet minimum civilian needs of essential 
items, even if it means drastic restriction or outright prohibi- 
tion of less necessary goods and closing down the plants that 
make them. 

Another major economic activity under fairly complete 
control is the investment of capital and expansion of indus- 
try. This control developed as an incidental but essential 
adjunct to the other controls exercised by DMS and WPTB. 
Until quite recently the control was indirect and informal. 
If John Jones wanted to expand his plant or start a new 
business to make a superior mousetrap he was formally free 
to raise the necessary funds. His troubles began when he 
tried to spend the money. The making of mousetraps re- 
quires machinery and machinery requires scarce metals, 
highly skilled labor and machine tools, the same metals, 
labor and tools as are required for armaments. Also, they 


} often have to be imported from the United States, which 


requires scarce United States dollars. Therefore, very early 
in the war, plant machinery and equipment were brought 
under rigid priorities. Today, no person or company can 
pee any new machinery other than repair parts except 
y approval of the DMS Priorities Office. Probably a good 
many applications never get past that office. If an appli- 
cation seems to have some merit, it is referred to the appro- 
priate DMS Controller for a recommendation if it is for 
production of war supplies, or to the WPTB Administrator 
if for civilian supplies. Any business man who has made an 
application knows that the Administrators and Controllers 
have grown very hard-boiled. Before an application is a 
proved there has to be pretty good evidence that the appli- 
cant has no other machines on non-essential work that could 
do the job, that no one else in the same industry can take 
over the work, that no inexpensive substitutes are available 
for the goods in question. No consideration whatever is 
given to the question of whether the investment will be 
profitable or not. 

Even if Mr. Jones gets his priority he does not necessarily 
get his machine. He may have to wait for months until the 
machine maker has filled other orders carrying higher 
priority. When he does get his machine his troubles have 
only begun. He needs a plant to house his machine and 
operators. But construction of plants calls for scarce ma- 
terials and manpower. Jones must apply for a permit to 
the Construction Controller. This application, like the other, 
has to get by a series of officials who are not interested in 
mousetraps unless it is proven that they are helpful to the 
war effort. 

To make the control complete the WPTB has recently 
ordered that no one can start a new business or expand the 
floor space of an old one or take on a new line of goods 
without a special WPTB license. Presumably, a license is 
granted only when there is evidence that the new or expanded 
business is required to meet an essential need. 

Even if Jones gets his license he still cannot sell his 
mousetrap until WPTB approves his selling prices. To get 
approval he has to send details of his costs and profit. If 
his profit margin looks excessive, or if his price is above the 
price of similar mousetraps he is advised, politely but firmly, 
to revise his prices or drop the whole project. 

To the believer in free enterprise, no doubt all this is a 
horrible nightmare of bureaucracy run wild. Actually, it has 

a valuable and necessary part of our planning for total 
war. It has prevented the dissipation of material and labor 
into non-essential plant, equipment and products and di- 
rected them into essential projects. It has directed the small 
amount of new production available for the civilian economy 
into essential goods. At the same time, it has protected the 
public against a flood of inferior and unnecessary items which 
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would have found a ready sale—for a time—among the 
thousands of people who are now getting good wages for 
the first time in their lives. No doubt some mistakes have 
been made and some desirable projects stifled. But when 
the whole story is told, the evidence will be overwhelmingly 
on the side of the bureaucrats as against the only possible 
alternative, an uncontrolled scramble of competing indi- 
viduals in search of the maximum profit. 

It is impossible to say yet how good a job has been done 
by DMS on war production and WPTB on the civilian 
economy. Neither one was conceived as a planning instru- 
ment; DMS started as a procurement agency and WPTB 
as a policeman, but both have been forced to move toward 
overall planning. After the war the economists can search 
the record and assess the failures and successes. Of two 
things we are sure. DMS has organized a volume of produc- 
tion in war goods and aid to our allies which is far in excess 
of our peacetime production of everything. WPTB, work- 
ing with the leftovers, with half our people in the Services 
or on war work, has maintained a price ceiling practically 
intact and a cost of living about level for two years of bitter 
war, and has kept up a volume of consumers’ goods to 
provide for a standard of living which is, on the average, 
certainly no worse than before the war and perhaps a little 
better. 

[In his next article, Mr. Mackenzie will discuss the war- 
time control of Canada’s human resources). 


Wanted: A iilue-Print 


® ALTHOUGH IT would be optimistic to expect that in 
twelve months’ time all fighting will have ceased, our lack of 
preparedness for post-war economy is a fact which should 
be a primary concern. The truism that we must first beat 
Hitler is still unfailingly repeated when country-wide plan- 
ning is mooted, which tends to the assumption that the de- 
tailing of peace-time economy is going to be left to private 
industry. 

Actual and tentative departures of war-time controllers 
during the last few months bear out this view. Private indus- 
try has let it be clearly known that war-time controls should 
be removed as early as possible; our Government has shown 
with equal clearness that it is ready to oblige; propaganda 
against socialism is growing rapidly and along the well worn 
lines, with the same technique, the same clichés, and in 
many instances the same people who since the revolution 
have, with consistency and piety, condemned everything 
Russian. 

The government is, of course, aware of the magnitude of 
the task confronting it and proposes to give the matter as 
much consideration as it deems itself able. Unfortunately, 
its position with regard to economic changes is as much 
restricted by the pressure from private industry as its 
position regarding conscription has been by pressure from 
another quarter. 

As seen from the outside, the program appears to be 
this: at the end of the actual fighting, conditions will be 
held as stable as possible, by means of existing controls, 
whilst private industry re-adjusts itself, taking where de- 
sired, a clear title to the nationally built plants, at the price 
of their initial cost, less 100 per cent. depreciation, altering 
them where possible for peace-time production, and at the 
same time hastening the restoration of overseas trade along 
the old lines, but with the absence of much of the former 
competition. Meanwhile, during this period, demobilization 
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will be held back (a task that will require much ingenuity 
and probably stern measures) lest addition be made to the 
confusion. The inevitable gap in employment will then be 
followed by a period of prosperity built on the same unstable 
foundation that has twice toppled us into world wars and 
will inevitably cause a third. If anyone considers this state- 
ment too sweeping, let him pause and consider that the in- 
timate connection between certain North American and Ger- 
man industrial corporations which caused a delay of processes 
valuable to our war effort was not entirely due to the machin- 
ations of Nazi agents; that the financial support obtained 
by that great apostle of free enterprise, General Franco, was 
by no means confined to his co-religionists. 

Ship-building, aircraft building, and munitions manufac- 
ture are the three great new industries which are engaging 
directly and indirectly (there are, for example, a great num- 
ber of small, old established engineering shops devoting their 
full capacity to parts for ships and aircraft) at least one- 
thi d of the country’s workers. Statements by Kaiser and 
Douglas indicate that peace-time requirements of ships and 
aircraft will be about one-thirtieth of present production; 
munitions demand cannot continue after we have made cer- 
tain that no new Hitler will arise to lead the world scientific- 
ally into chaos. Shipyards cannot readily be adapted for 
other uses; aircraft plants would take months to re-tool for 
washing machines and refrigerators; and many of the large 
munitions plants were built on a five-year plan, not intended 
to survive the war. 

Post-war planning is necessary, and such machinery as is 
devised must be lubricated with the goodwill and under- 
standing of the majority, a point which the government is 
in some danger of overlooking. All the war loans have been 
successful and in their real objective, that of reinforcing the 
inflation curb, have been admirable. Their success, however, 
has been due more to the desire for ostentation than sacrifice, 
and it would be foolish to interpret it as the wish of the 
ordinary citizen to perpetuate the freedom of “free enter- 
prise.” Amongst the rank and file of the older war workers, 
the Great Depression is an ever present and fearful memory; 
amongst the younger ones is the spirit that comes from high 
wages and the knowledge that there is a shortage of men 
for the hard and dirty work. 

At the present time, our war plants are completed; in 
fact most of them have been.on steady production for the 
past two years. Alterations are taking place continuously as 
we adapt our production to changing conditions; but this is 
by no means using to capacity the constructive talent avail- 
able in the country, fifty per cent. of which is now stagnating. 


It is. useless to argue that plans will be revealed when 
the time comes and that it would be foolish to provide a 
blue print for a highly speculative set of conditions. A blue 
print has to be made if work is to be orderly. We have with 
us the same men who made such a magnificent job of organiz- 
ing the country’s industry for the war effort, the maintaining 
of which requires but a fraction of their talent. We need a 
dominion-wide zoning plan for industries; we need detailed 
plans for new factories, for alterations to existing ones, for 
new roads, for new and better cities, for new and better 
utilities. All these could be in the course of orderly prepara- 
tion now, with no need to keep the knowledge from the 
enemy and no worry that such would interfere with the 
war effort. 

The knowledge that we are prepared for a smooth transi- 
tion from war to peace, that we have the plans, the means 
and the will to make this country a place where democracy 
can flourish, would be the finest incentive for the production 
of —_ planes, and munitions and the girding for the knock- 
out biow. 
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High Cost of Hearing 


> HOW PRIVATE INDUSTRY can operate to prevent 
the benefits of scientific advance from reaching the ordi 
citizen is strikingly exemplified in the case of electrical hear- 
ing aids. 

Many victims of impaired hearing can now look to these 
improved devices for relief from a crippling handicap. Partial 
deafness of the kind that can be remedied by a good hearing 
aid is probably as common as poor eyesight. Yet the cost 
of these instruments represents, for the average person, a 
heavy investment; for many it is prohibitive. In Canada the 
prices range from $115 to $200. 

The makers admit that the spread between manufacturing 
cost and retail price is considerable. They say the cost of 
selling and servicing justifies a large compensation to the 
agent. They deny the manufacturer’s profit is excessive. 
But all this is cold comfort to the impecunious sufferer from 
partial deafness. 

Moreover, the contention has met a challenge. A United 
States manufacturer of low-priced radio sets has now placed 
on the market an electrical hearing aid allegedly of the 
highest standard to be sold by optometrists at $40. This 
instrument has yet to meet the test of wide use. But its 
mere existence raises speculations; its effect on the prices of 
other instruments will be watched with interest. 

Here is a case where private enterprise has clearly shown 
its inability (or disinclination) to extend to the many the 
benefit of an important scientific advance. Prices have re- 
mained at a level which restricts consumption to a fortunate 
few ever since the vacuum tube revolutionized hearing aids 
some years ago. Now a “maverick” manufacturer has broken 
loose . . . and we shall see what we shall see! 

Canadians have been helpless victims of this price-main- 
tenance because the devices are made in the United States, 
where the patents on essential parts are controlled. True, we 
have a National Research Council, capable of determining 
a fair cost of manufacture, and so making the facts known. 
The government might then have licensed a Canadian firm 
to make and market these instruments at a price more in 
line with the cost; or it might have taken on the manufac- 
ture itself as a public service. But that, perhaps, would have 
been encroaching too far on the sacred preserves of private 
“enterprise.” 

Now we are told that the Department of Pensions and 
National Health will supply an approved hearing aid free 
of cost to every veteran of this war who needs one. Here 
is post-war planning of which we can all heartily approve. 
But we trust that the purchase price will receive careful 
consideration. There is now additional reason for referring 
the matter to the National Research Council; it might save 
the taxpayers money. 

Following the announcement, Mr. W. K. Esling, M.P. for 
Kootenay West, asked Mr. Mackenzie: “As Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, does the Minister not think 
this service should be extended to those unfortunates who 
are not ex-servicemen?” To which Mr. Mackenzie replied: 
“T doubt very much if we would have jurisdiction in rega 
to civilians. We are primarily concerned in this department 
with the question of pensions. . . .” 

Free hearing aids for all might perhaps be going too far. 
But there is still the matter of price. Perhaps Mr. Mac- 
kenzie will drop a word in the ear of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, or whatever department Aas jurisdic- 
tion. After all, Mr. Mackenzie is Minister of Natio! 
Health, as well as of Pensions. And this is a matter having 
a very direct bearing on national health in the peacetime 
Canada for which we are now supposed to be planning. 
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4. THE ROAD TO BARKING AND BEYOND 


p> “HERE WE ARE,” said the policeman, flashing his 
torch on the shabby cellar door. The sound of his knocking 
died away, succeeded only by the gurgle of the rain in the 
drain-pipes. 

“Christ! What a night to go sight-seeing!” said Jack 
mournfully. We were very wet. At last a grizzled head look- 
ed out... 

“I’ve brought some friends of mine, all the way from 
America,” said the bobby, pushing us in the door. “In with 
you, lads. Ol’ Bill will take care of you now. Good-night.” 

“I hope you'll still have room for us,” I apologized. But 
the old man waved us on down a bare corridor smelling of 
whitewash and musty hay. 

“I’ve always room, boy, and I’ve had ’em come later ’n 
this.” He shuffled along ahead of us in his ragged slippers, 
talking away without a glance in our direction, like a guide 
in a show place. “Never turned anyone away, not even in 
the Blitz. There ain’t a man on the road to Barking doesn’t 
know Ol’ Bill if ’e’s in trouble. No questions asked. Just 
sign here an’ pay your shilling . . . that’s if you’ve got it. 
If not, sixpence ’ll do. Thank you kindly. You're in luck 
tonight, there are still some sacks left, and plenty of straw 
to put in ’em. Just fill ’em up as you go by this loft. Don’t 
put in too much or it goes in lumps. Yes, sir, I mind the 
time they was stretched out on mattresses three deep in the 
hall. But then the government inspector comes along and 
takes away my mattresses. Insanitary, he calls em. Now I 
got to use straw, so’s I can burn it when it’s lousy. ‘Stuff 
and nonsense,’ I says, ‘that won’t st le having bugs.’ 
But the inspector says to me: Mebbe bg But ee pao 
live up to your position, Bill. Bugs is all right in your own 
home. But your shelter is a public service, and it ain’t 
polite to scratch in public.’ All set now? Then you’d best 
come to the fire and dry yourselves out before you bed down 
for the night.” 

He led the way to the kitchen, where through the stale 
smoke-laden air I distinguished a motley assembly of uni- 
forms gathered around the stove—the shapeless battledress 
of the British Tommies; the smart, pleated jacket that in- 
variably goes with a Canada badge; a shoulder bearing the 
Strange insignia of the feathered helmet under the badge of 
Poland; the green outfit of the London Transport drivers; 
and the cloth cap and handkerchief knotted around the throat 
that is the regimental uniform of the poor. 

“Isn’t there a bus back to London on Saturday night?” I 
asked the Transport men. 

“It’s not Saturday night, now, it’s Sunday morning. 
There’s none till the factory shift goes in Aldgate way at 
five o’clock. What’s up? We don’t get tourists down this 
Way as a rule.” 

“Well it was all on account of a couple of girls,” Jack 
explained vaguely, helping himself to some hot tea. 

Everyone picked up interest as we explained how we had 
been to the Palais de Danse in the West End, and netted 
the two prize lovelies on the floor. At least Jack did the 
Netting, for his fair hair and arrogant grin, in the walking 
out dress of an American corporal, made him irresistible to 
women 


Sheila and Miriam are sisters and live on the east side of 
London, an hour’s bus ride from the end of the Tube line. 
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On the way home after the dance, Miriam pointed out to me 
the darkened houses along the way. 

“When the Blitz was on, we had it,” she remarked laconi- 
cally. Then I understood that they were all empty. Unlike 
the City their gutted and shattered streets have never been 
rebuilt or tidied up. They remain as the Luftwaffe left them 
—a ghost town. 

For miles along that highway of poverty, the Commercial 
Road, E, 18, the squalid tenements, where whole families 
used to swarm and spawn in a single room, are now vacant 
and condemned. 

Their tenants have vanished—some to the war-factories of 
the North, some widows and orphans to the evacuation cen- 
tres of the West, many into oblivion. 

Miriam works in a government agency, finding homes for 
those who are left with nowhere to go. Their own home is 
among the ruins requisitioned by the London County Council 
and reconditioned for the duration, without cost to the in- 
habitants. When the war is over and the absentee landlords 
return, the homeless will have to move on again; where, no 
one knows. The architects of the future have designed many 
splendid plans for municipal buildings, arterial roads and 
public works to take the place of what has been destroyed. 
But they have not made a home for Miriam. 

When we arrived at the door it was quite late. We did 
not go in because they said their father was very strict and 
did not approve of their going out with soldiers, especially 
Canadian and American. 

“Why Canadian and American?” I wanted to know. 

“Because they’re dangerous,” said Miriam. 

“But I’m not dangerous,” I tried to persuade her. 

“I’m not so sure,” she added, without provocation. 

We kissed good-night, silently, in the dark, making the 
usual promises, we knew we could not keep, to meet again. 
a said at last: “You’d better go now—you’ll miss your 

us.” 

We had missed the bus. Stumbling along in the blackout, 
which was intensified by the blinding downpour, and never 
another bus in sight, we soon gave up the idea of getting 
back to our hotel at all. Instead we set about prying open the 
boarded-up window of a ruined house. 

At this point a policeman made his a ance, ordering 
us to “come on out of that there.” We were so wet and 
miserable that even the prospect of a night at the station 
appeared rosy, and we greeted him with relief. He relented 
a little when he heard our story and ended up by recom- 
mending us to Ol’ Bill’s. 

“It’s no fancy hotel, mind. In fact it’s what they might 
call a flop-house around these parts. But better men than 
you have slept there and been thankful.” 

“Aye, that’s right,” Ol’ Bill assented when he heard the 
story. “There wasn’t no one too proud to shelter here when 
the whole town was burning. This used to be a house for 
down-an’-outs, but, lumme, when Jerry came over, he turned 
us all down and out. All except Ol’ Bill. He burned my 
roof over my head, but he couldn’t touch my cellar. Finest 
shelter east of London, fire-proof and bomb-proof, if I do say 
it myself.” 

I asked him how he came to build such an amazing shelter, 
and he promptly gave all the credit for it to “the old woman.” 

“Every one knew Hitler was going to blast us. And yet 
nobody did nothing. The public shelters they dug filled up 
with water in a week and wasn’t fit to drown a cat in. So, 
my old woman, she says to me, ‘Bill,’ she says, ‘if nobody 
ain’t lookin’ out for you, you’ll have to look out for yourself. 
Get some of them sand-bags and go to work!’ Ah, she was a 
proper terror she was. When the water mains burst she 
fought the fire all night with a bucket. People used to say 
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to her, ‘Ain’t you afraid to go out in a raid like that?’ And 
she’d come right back, ‘What’d I be afraid of Hitler for? 
Him and his bloody bombs! They put me in such a temper 
I ain’t got no time to be afraid’.” 

When I asked after her further, the old man just shrugged 
and mumbled something about her being “away.” Someone 
else pressed him tactlessly, and he added without emotion 
that she had gone down the street a year ago after a loan of 
milk for an orphaned baby, and hadn’t come back since. 

A shadow fell across the company, and to divert the con- 
versation they began swapping incredible tales of the Blitz, 
which sounded as commonplace as every day on the tongues 
of these English who are so unwilling to show their feelings. 
Everyone had lost all they had in the world—their families, 
possessions and the roof over their heads. 

But all this only revealed the surface of things. I longed 
to learn more of the essential fabric of their lives, the hopeful 
beginnings, the lost dreams, the whole world-perspective of 
the lower depths. But you could not draw them out. You 
could only catch a glimpse between the barriers of class- 
distinctions and the repressions of their real selves. “After 
the war,” that pass-word into the millenium, was the spark 
that fired the conversation into an altogether unexpected 
blaze. 

“After the war,” I said, “I expect you'll all be looking for 
new homes.” 

“Mebby, mebby not,” one said. “It depends if they give 
us better wages, and better homes to live in. As for me, I’d 
rather live at Ol’ Bill’s any day than go back to my old 
digs.” 

A British soldier spoke up. “Nobody wants to go back to 
civoy street. Nobody wants a family any more on 30 bob 
a week (about $7.50). I have a wife and two kids who are 
better off now than they ever were before I joined up. The 
wife told me she don’t want me back again, sometimes only 
on part-time work, when there’s a lay-off at the plant, and 
not enough on the shelf to feed the kiddies. I’m staying in 
the army, if they'll let me.” 

“But unemployment conditions will be better after the 
war,” I suggested. 

“They'll have to be! They'll see to that,” said the other 
Tommy bitterly, a little Irishman with smouldering eyes. 
“They know that if they don’t they’ll have trouble on their 
hands. They’ll feed you with bigger and better soup kit- 
chens, and buy your votes with promises of social security 
= an eighty shilling funeral. And you—suckers, will swal- 
iow it!” 

“You'd swallow food yourself if you were hungry enough, 
without asking where it came from.” 

“No, I’m damned if I would! I wouldn’t sell my nation 
out for bread! When Lenin came to London he said we were 
‘two nations.’ We belong to the nation of the r, and yet 
we're ready to sell out our rights for a steady job in the 
sweat shops of the other nation. No wonder there hasn’t been 
a revolution in England for two hundred and fifty years. 
That’s what’s wrong with us, we’ve got no guts anymore.” 

“Any nation that could take the Blitz like England must 
have guts,” I put in. 

: “That’s not guts,” he replied scornfully. “That’s masoch- 
ism.”’ 

“Now, Red, don’t try and palm off any of those guinea 
words on us,” chortled Ol’ Bill. 

“All right. Call it knuckling under then. The very way 
you all took the Blitz was a kind of knuckling under. Be- 
cause you were so used to ‘taking it,’ to submitting to your 
fate. You call me Red, and laugh because I’ve had my 
schooling at night at the Marx-Engels Institute and learned 
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to use words of three syllables. But if half of you were like 
me you wouldn’t be where you are today, without homes, 
without futures, waiting on charity after the war.” 


“Tt’s not so easy, though,” countered the other Tommy 
slowly. ‘“We’ve had no chance. Take me. I left school when 
I was fourteen in the middle of a term. All I had learned 
was reading and figuring and signing my name—and the 
beginning of some old fashioned stage piece—Hamlet, | 
think it was called. I never did any more reading, ’cept the 
racing results and the News of the World on Sundays. | 
never found out what happened to that feller Hamlet. Some- 
body took his country away from him when he was a mite, 
and he was always going to fight for it again but never knew 
quite how to go about it. I often wondered how he made 
out. But—well, you know how it is, we don’t go to theatri- 
cals much in our part of the world. Anyway I had to go to 
work for the family before I was old enough to know any 
better. I didn’t like the factory, but the Guv’nor, he told 
me I had to bring in 20 bob a week or he’d beat me till I did. 
So I started putting distributors together on an assembly 
belt, and that’s what I’ve been doing ever since. I always 
meant to get my own back, but then I got married and had 
to look after my own family. Now I’m thirty-four and too 
old to start all over again without no education or nothing. 
And as for getting mixed up in any of them strikes and labor 
movements and such like—why, the wife would bawl proper 
hell out of me for risking my job. Beside I’ve the kiddies to 
think of now.” 


“Christ, man, you owe it to them to see that they have 
a better chance than you. That’s what we're fighting for— 
equality of opportunity,” Red blazed. 

“That’s all fancy talk,” said one of the Transport men, 
quietly. “What man really believes he’s fighting for himself? 
I used to be a taxi driver before the war. I’ll still be driving 
the same people around the same places in the same cab. 
They’re the people we’re fighting for. They own the fac- 
tories you work in. They’re fighting the war to keep their 
markets and their profits. Then, when they’ve won, do you 
think they’re going to turn it all over to you? Equality of 
opportunity! Don’t be daft!” 

“It’s no use, Red.” Ol’ Bill presided in his armchair, with 
his feet on the stove. “No one is with you. We all know 
you’re right at heart. But no one wants to risk their neck 
to prove it. We English are not like the Irish. We're not 
ready to put our last penny on a dark horse, even when the 
odds are a hundred to one for us.” 


“Then you don’t deserve to win the war at all. You've 
got the chance of a thousand years and you won’t take it. 
But you’re wrong. I’m not so much alone as you think. All 
Englishmen are not like you, thank God—afraid to act on 
what they think. We are not many but we are strong, be- 
cause we stand together. In every crowd we know our 
comrades. We know them by their discipline and endurance 
on the march, because they are marching to a goal. We know 
them in civies, by their brotherly handshake and the little 
red star in their button-hole. 

“I may be reading a book over my lunch in a pub. It isa 
novel by Ehremburg. The waitress sees the name and says, 
‘Do you like him, too?’ and I look up and say, ‘Yes, com- 
rade.’ We know what we’re fighting for, and we’re not going 
to lay down our arms till we get it—a new social order, the 
order of the common man who has won the war for himself 
and not for the share-holder! When that day comes you'll 
be glad enough to own us as comrades.” 


“T think you're all mistaken.” 
The Pole looked up from the fire in which he had been 
engrossed all evening. But his eyes were bright with a fan- 
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aticism that comes from within. His war was not a political 


’ war, he said. And he told a harrowing tale of escape from 





the Germans and Russians alike. To the one he lost his 
brother Henryk, and to the other his brother Alexander. He 
himself underwent tortures in half a dozen countries before 
he reached these shores. “I have much to avenge,” he said. 
“First we must beat the Germans, then the Russians, before 
Poland is safe.” A hopeless struggle, he admitted, sadly, as 
long as life itself, but necessary that Poland might live. 

Inevitably Red and the Pole fell out over this, and the 
quarrel quickly became so violent that we all had to pitch in 
to stop them from coming to blows. But Ol’ Bill was equal 
to the occasion and threatened to throw them all out on the 
street if they didn’t get to bed at once. 

The glow had died in the fire by this time and the room 

wn colder. / 

I found myself alone once more with Jack. 

“A queer mixture, these English!” I said. “Not to men- 


} tion the Irish and Poles and Americans! All fighting the 
* same war, and all fighting for something different. What do 
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you make of it?” 
“I don’t know,” he replied. “I wasn’t listening.” 
We laughed and decided to turn in, after bedding down. 


| I watched him light a cigarette and gaze dreamily up at the 


ceiling. 

“What are you thinking about?” I whispered at last. 

“Oh, after the war,” he answered. 

“What about it?” 

“I was just thinking I’ll stop off in New York on the way 
home, and go to the best tailor in town and dress myself like 
a bloody dude, with the most expensive suit he’s got, and a 
white shirt and a polka dot tie. . .” 

The war aims of people are as divergent as those of govern- 
ments. What, then, unites these armies, these United Na- 
tions? A temporary expediency against a common enemy? 
A war, a wet night and an empty pocket that drives men to 
shelter under a common roof? Tonight they lie peacefully 
side by side. But tomorrow they will depart. The Road to 
Barking leads to the ends of the earth. Will they remember 
then that for a little while they shared the same straw, that 
they were once comrades, that their one common cause was 
humanity ? 

All were asleep at last, their differences laid by. Only 
Jack’s cigarette burned long and watchiully in the dark. 


(This article, by a young Canadian in the armed forces, has been 
passed by the Censor.) 


People 


None are forgotten, all add 

Some detail to the giant image 

Conceived in childhood’s involuntary dreaming; 
All change it, mold the image 

To new shapes, alive and flowering, 

Small delicate griefs winding 

Over personal maps of sorrow charted in youth; 
All place in the blind outline 

New centers, and give color to the pale shadows 
Edging the dream. 

Some aim bright arrows of joy 

Hit or miss at the bull’s-eye— 

All shift the climate of growing 

From cold to temperate 

And always more tropical zones, 

None are lost. 

All pace their movements, all march in me 

In a wide chorus of infinite answers. 


Miriam Waddington. 
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The Poetry of A. J. M. Smith 
ALM. Klein 


> IT WAS WITH A SELF-IMMOLATING MODESTY 
that Smith, in his recent anthology, The Book of Canadian 
Poetry, prefaced his own poems with a biographical note so 
reticent of information that one gleaned from it only the 
knowledge that the poet-anthologist had been born and had 
not died. This well-bred restraint—of a piece with that 
chivalrous taciturnity which caused him also to omit the 
ages of the anthology’s elder poetesses—does him serious 
injustice. While the work of other poets in the volume is 
heralded by paragraphs announcing their respective prece- 
dence in Canadian poetry, no such “sennet heard without” 
announces the advent of Smith. Yet, for almost two decades 
Smith has been one of the major influences not only upon 
that sodality known as The Montreal Group, but upon all 
of the younger Canadian writers of verse. It is an influence 
which he has exerted through the medium of his essays in 
criticism, but more particularly through the example of his 
own craftsmanship. For no other poet of our country and our 
generation has been so faithful to the standards of his calling, 
and no other so self-critical. He has cut and polished his 
own texts until in their penultimate version—in his lifetime 
there is no ultimate one—they have shone ‘like jewels on 
the stretched forefinger of Time.’ Never has he admitted 
any version of his verse to be the final one, always has he 
sought some new perfection, so that not merely the latest, 
but all of his poems, like his own skin, have grown with 
him. In Canadian poetry, he is, as Eliot said of Pound, 
il fabbro miglior—the better smith. 

An appreciation of Smith’s craftsmanship—his hammered 
gold on gold enamelling—is not to be taken, however, as 
underestimating the content and essence of his verse. It is 
true that Smith’s poems are never editorial; he is sybilline, 
not megaphonic; but the purposefulness of his writing can- 
not be gainsaid. He has hewed to the aesthetic line with a 
consistency and a devotion which is reminiscent only of 
Rilke; he has taken for his themes the grand verities and 
not the minuscule ephemera; and he has written of them 
in a manner which is never dated, only with difficulty placed, 
and always inalienably personal. Himself he has taken his 
— My a Young Poet; in his work he has treasured, 
above all, 


The worth of a hard thing done 
Perfectly, as though without care. 


But it is only the finished poem which looks as if it has 
been done “without care.” The fact is that Smith’s careless- 
ness is studied, and his economy a planned one. 

News of the Phoenix*, Smith’s long-awaited first volume 
illustrates on every page this his fastidious manner, his subtle 
tone. Here, indeed, are a hundred felicities, each in its 
nature technical, but each serving the popes of enhancing 
and intensifying the experience which prompted it. The 
rhyme-scheme of Two Sides of a Drum—altogether a fault- 
less thing—where “blossom” is echoed by “bosom,” and 
answered by “dream” and finalized by “drum”—the vibrat- 
ing progression of oncoming sleep; “Yet shadows I have 
seen of me deemed deeper”—the effect of emphasis and 
contrast seems careless until one notices that here are four 
long e’s, following one another, like a violin playing the 
same sweet note, loath to forsake it; the use of the present 
participle in Prothalamium; the word “girl” to designate the 
“cold goddess Pride”; the sonnet on Proteus where the 


——, OF THE PHOENIX: A. J. M. Smith; Ryerson; pp. 42; 
$1.50. sa 
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language itself becomes protean so that one grasps at a 
cornet only to discover it to be a coronet, a head only to 
find it a “river-source”; his adjectives—unfailing touch- 
stones—: ashen rain, gummy April, alluvial dreams—these, 
and many other instances testify to a creative force, original 
in its conceptions, impeccable in its execution. They mani- 
fest, in their transmutation of ordinary sensitive reactions 
into extraordinary intellectual experience that it is his own 
method which he urges upon The Christian Doctors, a 
method 


Whose end it is to burn sensation’s load 
With animal intensity, to Mind. 


The poems in News of the Phoenix, though not arranged 
in any definite order, may be divided into three categories 
—metaphysical poems, pen of Greek inspiration, and, in 
a third group, poems of a strange new quality—of a hard- 
boiled classicism, an amalgam of Hellenic allusion, Eliza- 
bethan sonority, and vernacular cliché. Touching the first 
group, there is no doubt but that Smith, who under Professor 
Grierson had made a close study of the religious poets of 
the seventeenth century, has adapted the metaphysical man- 
ner and made it peculiarly his own. That there is in this 
weltanschauung something which is closely akin to that of 
the temper of our own age is evidenced, among other things, 
by the aptness with which Hemingway recently stole a 
sermon from Donne to point a contemporary moral. Smith, 
too, has found that he who preached “from a cloud in 
Paul’s” preached doctrine suitable to both his own ethics and 
aesthetics. Moreover, Smith is, albeit in no orthodox sense, 
of “a true-religious heart”; like a renaissance pope, he may 
or may not believe in God; but all His saints he venerates. 
It is the piety which endows with their effectiveness such 
poems as The Office of the First and Second Hours, Calvary, 
The Cry, The Shrouding, and above all, Good Friday, one 
of the most poignant of religious poems, shaming the 
emanate, and admirable, I believe, even to men of little 
aith. 

Of the “Hellenic” verse, it must be said forthwith that it 
is neither Keats nor Landor. Yet is it to the true Greek 
manner born. Thus, in Hellenica, J, there is, after the man- 
ner of the Greek Anthology, an antithesis, but unlike the 
Palatinate, it is an antithesis at second remove; for when 
“swallows swerving over the waters of Mitylene,” recall “the 
faint curve of Iope’s sweet mouth,” it is sotto voce that the 
epigram is uttered. It is to be noted, too, that Smith’s strictly 
Canadian poems—the paysage is unmistakable—are, in their 
economy of language and in their imagist precision, essenti- 
ally Greek. They are 


sharpness cutting sharpness 
arrows of direction 
spears of speed. 

The mise-en-scene, of course, is undeniably Canadian. It 
is the chorus which is Greek; which is to say that the maples 
are maples, and not maple-syrup. 

To readers in search of new caviar, it will perhaps be the 
third group which will be found most interesting. It is in 
this group that we find such lines as: “Or zero’s shears at 

window-pane,” “In minds as polite as a mezzanine 
floor,” “The great black Othello of a thing is undone by 
the nice clean pockethandkerchief of 6 a.m.” For here 
Smith has taken the language of modern life and naturalized 
it into his classic lines. When, in A Portrait and a Prophecy 
symbolic phrases like “love to the tiger” sit cheek by jowl 
with colloquial ones, like “let the faults of youth go hang,” 
and when these suddenly culminate in 


And now, by God! he has fallen in love with Penitence. 
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it is as if Dr. John Donne were speaking out of the corner 
of his mouth. The sentiment may perhaps be XVIIth cen- 
tury; the articulation is up-to-the-minute. Again, when in 
Ode: The Eumenides, a mythological veil is thrown over a 
personal lyric, replete with such phrases as “the bold front,” 
“the bright line,” “We have a date in another wood” (Nous 
n’irons plus au bois, les lauriers sont coupés) the effect is 
the same: a new frisson has been achieved; an ancient myth 
has been given new meaning. Nor is this technique 

merely for the sake of novel confection; it has a p 

to make feelings which in another context might be con- 
sidered literary or romantic appear for what they are—true, 
realistic, a piece of vital experience. 

Taken all in all, News of the Phoenix constitutes a historic 
contribution to Canadian letters. The record of an austere 
spirit, at once sensitive and intellectual, it marks the closest 
step a Canadian has taken towards a “pure poetry,” a poetry 
which is pure yet does not live in a vacuum. 


Point Counterpoint 
Lonely the child: engendering sound 
For company. Voice is other friend. 
(As the bristle of a violin brushing the skin 
Soars its way solely: cloud-companioned 
Hears its own melody.) 


Lonely the soul on prowess bent 
Hoping here to circumvent 
Motor purr or engine shush. 
(Violin thrums monoplane 
Shoots, dips, is heaven sent.) 


Some day in mute surprise 
Will meet, in mirror, his own eyes— 
Will need no imaged friend: 
Imaginary conversations end. 
(Violin from last tail spin 
Lies fast within.) 
Dorothy Livesay. 


joa Lily 


Colleague of resignation and the tomb— 
Your capsule, moistly cherished, warmly aired, 
At last has thrust its spike into my room, 
Unsheathed its utter chastity, and stared. 


D.C. S. 
Jo Music 


Red heart and rain, runic and rippled, 

Writhe, little chord, through the measure! 

Where is pleasure 

in the written word? 

Absurd 

poetry from pencil, without the sense of loud form— 

relic! ruin!— 

hod to carry connotation— 

corner the caress 

and no less 

than the mistress 

of the house will concede her kiss is watery, P 

repeated in a word, a rhyme falling dubiet the blowing 
horn, oboe, tuba, bassoon, or set of the baton. 


O where shall I meet the smouldering eye of my love! 
O what can equal my love, my love, who is made all of music? 


Carol Ely Harpe. 
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; 
This is our love—all it shall mean to us. 
Our forms shall blend in the sweet-petalled dark, 
In the dim background—a sarcophagus 
Low-lifted in the silence—silver-stark. 
} Once slender jewelled fingers fed the flame 
That leaped so wildly in this crumbling urn, 
But ancient loves are past and ancient shame 
Grey perfumed ashes that may not return; 
Though the pale spirits of the dead flock here, 
With robes white-steaming and gold-banded brow, 
There is no temple wanton that may peer 
Out of the shadows to disturb us now... 
’ Your lips, Beloved! See with what sculptured scorn 
| Gaze the tall falcons of the Lotus-Born. 


Clare McDermott. 
Nght 


The trees shake a froth of sound 

Like the sound between the teeth of a Spanish dancer. 
The little children are quiet in their crowded room. 

_ The hissing of trains in the long night 

Is like the rush of young nervous horses. 


Cold 
Stand still 


And let the wind blow through you— 
And have greatness of cold and gravel, 
Knowing the cold gravelly substances, 
The steel runners of aloneness. 

Alice Eedy. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

As the printer responsible for the typography of The 
Conadian Forum I think a word should be spoken in reply to 

. Thoreau MacDonald’s criticism in the January issue. 

| 





Alice Eedy. 





| 


Mr. MacDonald’s preference for the type dress of The 
New Republic is shared by the writer. When Mr. Mac- 
_ Donald states, however, that it is “just as easy and costs no 
nore to do it that way” he is mistaken on both counts. It 
' Snot easy, for the reason that no similar type face is avail- 
‘ible in the plant where the type for The Forum is set. And 
the cost would be greater, for all the headings in The New 
‘Republic are hand set, while, for purposes of economy, those 
on The Forum are machine-set. This could be recorded as 
‘nother deserved damnation of the machine age. 
| The display types on The Forum are of modern design and 
te used by some of the “quality” magazines in the U.S. 
jr he American Home is one. Saying they are modern cannot, 
bee make Mr. MacDonald like them. 





S. COWAN. 
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Hooks of the Month 


WAR AND PEACE AIMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS: 
Edited by Louise W. Holborn; World Peace Founda- 
tion; pp. xv-+730; $2.50 (U.S.A.). 


THE FUTURE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES: 
William Adams Brown, Jr.; World Peace Foundation 
(No. 8, America Looks Ahead, Pamphlet Series); pp. 
101; 50 cents. 


War and Peace Aims of the United States could turn out 
to be a dangerous sort of book, dangerous by reason of its 
very simplicity of purpose and inclusive design. It purports 
to bring within a single volume the statements and war 
aims not only of the Allied governments, but of the whole 
social and political apparatus which supports those govern- 
ments. Thus we have spread upon the record not only the 
joint declarations of the United Nations, such as the Wash- 
ington declaration to express unity, the Atlantic Charter to 
indicate the peace aims, the London agreement to punish 
war crimes, but there is listed also almost every document 
or pronouncement that the orthodox compiler could reason- 
ably be expected to include. 

The speeches of all the leading statesmen are here, state- 
ments of government policy, the resolutions of supporting 
political parties, the declarations of the churches, even 
excerpts from leading articles, in short, what everyone of 
note or official position in the United Nations has had to 
say on the war or peace, suitably edited and digested. The 
chapters cover not only the Big Three, but also include 
China, the British Dominions, the Occupied Nations, and 
the American Republics. Within this volume, and covering 
a period from September 1, 1939, up till the end of 1942, 
is the gist of all that has been proposed and promised by 
the Allies, and in its very concentration it produces a feeling 
of questioning and unease. This is the promise, what will 
the reality be like? It is impossible to avoid the question 
just as it is too early to provide the answer. One can only 
scan each document and mentally express doubt or agree- 
ment; of course, this means taking the contents seriously, 
but I have no doubt that is how World Peace Foundation 
takes them or it would not have gone to such trouble to 
gather the material. If, then, people take such books 
seriously everything depends on what the post-war world 
brings forth. If the new age of democratic freedom. and 
social security materializes, then all will be well and. such 
volumes as this can take on a monumental beneficence and 
bask proudly in the public glow, but if things turn out very 
differently, if for example the totalitarian epoch is upon us 
and Hitler proves to have been not so much a menace as 
a weathervane, then books like this will be downright dan- 
gerous to expose to the public eye and will have to be sup- 
pressed. For they will make only too clear the way and the 
means by which we were all taken in. 

The Future Economic Policy of the United States is a 
much more realistic composition. It attempts to come to 
grips with some of the fundamental economic problems that 
will face us when the war is over. Although the discussion 
is in terms of the United States, they are really general 
economic problems that are being examined and affect many 
of the United Nations, including Canada. What Professor 
Brown is concerned with is the measures that should be 
taken to give effect to some of the gaudier promises that 
have been made in behalf of the common man. Not in the 
sense of producing a set of blueprints, he wants rather to 
clear the air of a great deal of confusion that overhangs the 
issues; he wants particularly to get our minds straight on 
what can and cannot be done. ere “ot 
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Thus he starts off by showing the contradictions that lie 
ahead in promising that we can have a free enterprise 
system and social security; that we can have less govern- 
ment regulation and at the same time eliminate boom and 

ression. Politicians can promise these things (the larger 
volume contains many examples) but even the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of capitalist production shows how utterly 
contradictory they are. Speeches we have galore, what is 
needed is enlightened comment. 


It is the merit of Professor Brown’s little book that it 
examines soberly a number of the proposals that have been 
made in the realm of hope and well-meaning, and brings 
them to earth for well-tempered analysis. The book has no 
radical solutions to put forward, but it is nevertheless re- 
commended to study groups and individuals interested in 
the economic problems that face us. It will assist the ordin- 
ary reader by reason of its simplicity and comprehensiveness. 


E. A. Beder. 


TWENTY-FIVE TROUBLED YEARS: 1918-1943; F. H. 
Soward; Oxford; pp. 437; $3.00. 


The years covered by this excellent and straightforward 
account were not only troubled—they were extremely crowd- 
ed as well. This was a time of transitions when the old 
foundations, shaken by four years of war, were inadequate 
to the new needs of the world, yet the new foundations had 
not yet been firmly laid. Indeed, they had not yet been 
decided upon. The conflict between those who sought to prop 
up the old structure, or to improve it by strengthening its 
more unpleasant rigidities, or to transform it into something 
more gracious by gradual changes, or to scrap it and build 
entirely anew, affected nearly every country in the world. 
The divisions largely stultified any possibility of decisive 
action which would determine the future direction in which 
world society would move. Yet the measure of success 
achieved by both bolshevism and fascism accentuated the 
internal conflicts in other countries and in international 
— to a point where the tensions exploded in world con- 

ict. 


The ramifications of this general pattern can be explored 
almost indefinitely. There are innumerable themes which 
call for extended treatment if they are to be fully understood. 
Even so large a treatment, as is available in the annual 
volumes of the Survey of International Affairs can be widely 
supplemented by other material with relevance and profit. 

en things are in flux, innumerable small factors and 
minor incidents have effects which must be recognized for 
a full comprehension of the ultimate outcome. 


Yet that is perhaps all the more reason for an outline 
which will give a picture of the main trends without obscur- 
ing them by too much detail. This is what Professor Soward 
has provided. In a short space he has traced the making 
of the post-war settlement, the effort to create a stable inter- 
national order, the breakdown of the collective system and 
the origin and course of the present war. In addition, he 
has shown the main currents at work not only in Germany 
and Italy and Russia which abandoned democracy, but in 
Britain and France and the United States which sought to 
adapt it to the new conditions. 


This is a tremendous field to cover in a book of this size, 
particularly when one-third of it is devoted to the present 
war. Professor Soward has been wise in treating his main 
themes in broad strokes which emphasize the basic character- 
istics. But he has shrewdly selected the essential factual 
material which Eee tee the sweep ae ~_ and — 
a summary of the chie ings evelopments of the 
period. He has succeeded i aattbe henstie with both 
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clarity and simplicity—those deceptive qualities which are 
only achieved by a good deal of toil and sweat. The volume 
does not aspire to be more than an introduction to the tre- 
mendous events of the past quarter-century; but within its 
scope it will give the reader a thoroughly sound pomnting 
in world affairs during one of the great formative periods o 
history. 
Edgar McInnis. 


THE CARIBBEAN, LABORATORY OF WORLD CO. 
OPERATION: Devere Allen; League for Industrial 
Democracy; pp. 40; 20c. 


This little pamphlet represents a modest endeavor to 
create a fund of sympathy in the United States of America 
and Great Britain for a program of reconstruction in the 
islands of the Caribbean. These islands, as rich and as life 
giving as any area in the world, have long been great tropical 


slums for all except the landlords, merchants, bureaucrats _ 


and tourists who find there a very comfortable life in a demi- 
paradise where there are no income taxes and good house 
boys cost only $10 or $12 a month. 


The necessities of the war have forced the British and 


American governments to give some thought to the admin | 


istration of this area, and in March, 1942, an Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission was established to look into the 
problem of governing and keeping these jewels of great price. 


Mr. Allen seems to hold the optimistic view that if the 
British and American public only becomes sufficiently con- 
scious-stricken on the subject of poverty and maladministra- 
tion in the Indies, the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission may be influenced to work the salvation of the 
islands. The depressed peoples of the Caribbean will be 
leaning on a broken reed, indeed, if they rely on the British 
and American conscience. At the moment the dominant 
elements in both British and American life are beginning 
to recover from the fight born of their own folly during the 
Munich years, and it is pretty evident that far from having 
learned humility from the travail of nations, they are as 
arrogant as ever in their hard-faced belief that English- 
speaking white men really are God’s people. Those elements 
like Mr. Allen who cherish a more humane hope for society 
are, like him, all too much disposed to trust in the capacity 
and desire of the British and American ruling groups to do 
something at once necessary and intelligent. Surely the 
history of the struggle for democracy teaches us that social 
well-being is seldom conferred by the powerful entrenched 
owners of property; it comes only of an organized fight by 
the people to shape their own lives. 


Mr. Allen says far too little about the democratic move 
ment of the workers and middle-class elements in the Carib- 
bean islands. The name of Alexander Bustamente is m0 
mentioned once in his pamphlet, and there has been 10 
effort at all made to outline the problems of the Caribbean 
workers movement. 

In the course of his discussion Mr. Allen mentions Cat- 
ada’s interest in the Caribbean area. This interest is not 
of the people at large but the interest of banks and insu 
ance companies. If, in the post-war world, Canada embarks 
upon overseas aerial transport and builds a merchant marine, 
this interest will inevitably grow. It is not, however, desit- 
able that Canada should attempt to develop any poli 
connection with the West Indies. We have not yet done 4 
sufficiently good job of building the integral unity of 
races within the Dominion, and there can be no sense 
ever in trying to bring within our orbit a vast number af 
dark-skinned people. Canadians are not civilized enough 
stand the strain. HS. 
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THOMAS MANN’S WORLD: Joseph Gerard Brennan; 


ee 





Columbia University Press; pp. xv-+206; $2.50 
(U.S.A.). 


Thomas Mann, scion of a patrician family of Lubeck, 
brought up in a sheltered atmosphere of wealth and luxury, 
could afford to build a world of his own and live in it, a 
world of intellectual irony, fastidious taste, piquant contrasts 
between the aesthetic consciousness and a civic sense of re- 
sponsibility, filled with Wagnerian music, Schopenhauerian 

imism and contempt for the “Fabrikware der Natur” 
(“mass produced humanity”), Nietzschean probings into the 
subconscious of health and disease; and not above intricate 
discussions of substantial family finances and minutely 
described menus of sumptuous dinners. His world is, in 
brief, the rather exclusive world of a self-centred artist com- 
fortably removed from wars and peace treaties, from unem- 
ployment and strikes, from factory and laboratory. The 
average reader on this continent needs an introduction to 
such a world. J. G. Brennan’s book, aptly entitled Thomas 
Mann’s World attempts to meet this need. The puzzled 
reader to whom Mann has been recommended—sometimes 
for reasons outside literature—can inform himself here about 
the inner connection between declining patrician houses, 


, lonely artists mistaken for impostors by the town police, or 


dying a self-invited death under an Italian sky, and young 
engineers who, instead of starting their careers, stay for 
years in a Swiss mountain sanatorium for no good reason 
at all. The book merely expounds, in a somewhat academic 
style, the central romantic obsession of Mann; it leads no- 
where to an appraisal or criticism or even a justification of 
the heavy-handed courtesy which declares Mann to be a 
“creative genius of the first rank.” His importance is taken 
for granted and not much notice is taken of either the obvious 
or the more subtle incompatibilities in Mann’s ideas. For a 
more critical approach, therefore, the reader has to turn to 
Time or The New Yorker. 


The titles of the chapters in Brennan’s book are a cata- 
logue of Mann’s obsessions and problems: “The Artist’s 
isolation in a bourgeois world, Disease, Art and Life, Music 
and the Romantic, Morality and the Artist, Art and Politics, 
Art as Mediator between Nature and Spirit.” In view of 
Mann’s latest activities as political propagandist (“Listen 
Germany,” 1943) the reader will turn with special curiosity 
to the chapter on “Art and Politics” where Brennan traces 
his author’s evolution from “non-political” (i.e., the reac- 
tionary and distrustful aloofness so befitting an author Ro- 
mantic at heart) to his present democratic credo. It appears 
that this latter marriage with democracy is an uneasy one, 
a “mariage de convenance” unblessed so far, evasively 
analytical in attempted consummations as if the unvigorous 
husband had to repeat to himself from time to time all the 
teasons that led him to this paralyzed love. Here also con- 
fidence fades from the voice of his American interpreter, 
who presumably knows that there is more in democracy than 
the merely intellectual arguments in favor of it; but it is not 
certain that he is conscious of the sterility of Mann’s ideal. 
There is an inconclusiveness to most of Mann’s problems, 
4 merely verbal or at best conceptual solution left, unimple- 
mented afterwards; but nowhere is it so unsatisfying as here 
I so eminently practicable an aim. 


It is difficult to picture the fastidious, ironical Thomas 


Mann with his lightly camouflaged Romantic self-interest, 
as a democrat. Leaving aside all bloodless generalities, the 


, common man does not seem to interest him very much except 


as one pole in the antithesis “artist-bourgeois”; but this is 
more of a tight rope than a bridge leading to democracy. 
On the other hand, the common man of the lower middle 
class is rather satirized than sympathized with, and satirized 
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for what? For provincialisms in speech, imperfections in 


manners—or false teeth. 


At the same time Mann’s self-interest is disturbed by a 
haunting sense of inferiority to the common man or rather 
to the “Burger,” variously seen as the happy, the normal, 
the healthy and jolly, the regular ones, the business men 
and even the Nordic and blonde. Living beside these fortun- 
ate people the intellectual, artistic, problematic, gloomy, irre- 
sponsible, or, again, dark-haired and southern, are doomed 
to beg for companionship and, failing that, dream “ironic- 
ally” of “mediation.” 

R. K. Arnold. 


BROWN AMERICANS, THE STORY OF A TENTH OF 
THE NATION: Edwin R. Embree; Macmillan (Vik- 
ing); pp. 248; $3.50. 

Mr. Embree has brought up-to-date his book first pub- 
lished in 1931. In this new edition he re-defines the status 
of the Negro in the United States, assesses the gains made 
thus far, and shows that he is aware of the acuteness of the 
problem and of the profound changes in the thinking of the 
Negro. During the thirties New Deal palliatives penetrated 
the south promising hope for better things. Labor was 
organized in mass production industries benefitting both 
negro and white workers. During that era the Negro became 
internationally minded, linking his struggle with that of rs 
pressed people the world over. The Ethiopian issue and the 
struggles of the Indian masses has a tremendous effect on 
colored Americans. Then, too, they repudiated their old 
leadership and replaced it with a new, more militant leader- 
ship backed by an insistent and clamorous press, determined 
to secure justice here and now. The implications and the 
issues involved in this war have made the Negro aware of the 
contradiction between his position and the noble slogans of 
the so-called democracies. Through Mr. Embree’s eyes we 
watch the colored Americans change from a patient, sub- 
missive minority (isolated from their fellow-Americans be- 
cause of their slave background, even though they are a mix- 
ture of many African races, and most have white and Indian 
forebears), to a clearly defined entity, “a nation within a 
nation,” able to state their fundamental grievances in clear 
terms. The increasing racial tension in the United States 
has blasted any ideas anyone may have had for waiving the 
rights of the oppressed at home until a military victory is 
secure. Where formerly Mr. Embree felt that the accomplish- 
ments of the Negro since Emancipation and an Anglo-Saxon 
sense of fair play should make for the steady improvement 
in the Negro’s condition, he now recognizes other forces at 
work hastening the process. 

The book is filled with facts and figures on the distribu- 
tion of population, incomes, health services, and employ- 
ment. The shockingly high disease rates that result from the 
discrimination in employment, keeping 77 per cent. of the 
negro people in the lowest income group under $1,000 a year 
serve aS a warning to Canadians who tend to follow the 
American pattern. The history of the Negro from his 
arrival in America is interestingly told. 

One of the most fascinating chapters in the book is the 
story of Mr. Embree’s grandfather, John G. Fee, the famed 
Abolitionist, who founded the first co-educational school for 
negroes and whites in the centre of slave territory. It is 
natural that Mr. Embree should consider education the solu- 
tion for the ills that beset the Negro rather than basic 
changes in the economic system. For fifteen years he has 
been president of the Rosenwald Foundation which has done 
much to make up for the deficiencies of southern negro edu- 
cation. It is a mockery to strive for better education for the 
Negro within the limits of a system that does not permit him 
to utilize that education and to feel himself a first-class 
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citizen. There must be education for majority groups also. 
The amount of ignorance concerning le who have lived 
in our midst for generations is appalling. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Embree’s book will dispel some of the ignorance 
concerning one group anyway. 

M. A.W. 


THE SCIENCE OF NUTRITION: H. C. Sherman; 
Columbia University Press; pp. viii, 253; $2.75. 


For many years Professor Sherman has been one of the 
leading authorities in the field of nutrition. He is the author 
of one of the most valuable textbooks on this subject. His 
latest publication, The Science of Nutrition, is written in 
his usual clear and readable style. He also has the gift of 
turning phrases neatly and sometimes even humorously, 
which is relatively rare in American writers on biological 
subjects. 

Anyone not well acquainted with the field of nutrition will 
probably find the first half of this book somewhat technical 
and therefore rather difficult reading. However, with close 

lication the intelligent layman can follow it, and it pro- 
die an excellent background for the latter chapters which 
deal with subjects of great national and economic importance 
such as “Are we well fed?”, “The nutritional improvement 
of life,” “Nutrition for realization of the potentialities of 
youth and of maturity” and “Nutrition policy.” Interna- 
tional food problems and possible solutions are also discussed. 
He repeatedly stresses the importance to health of very 
generous quantities of milk, fruits and vegetables. 

The book contains many statements of great importance 
to those interested in the wellbeing of their fellow-citizens, 
such as “it is now to be regarded as a conclusively established 
scientific fact that nutritional improvement, even of a dietary 
deemed adequate according to current standards, can enhance 
the mental along with the physical development.” And again, 
“Each of us who can do anything for nutrition education 
should do it at once and continually, and with confidence 
of its value, however keenly we may feel that there should 
be some way found, some means provided, to improve the 
purchasing power of the low income families of our nation. 
Similarly each one who can do anything for direct economic 
betterment may do it with full expectation that it will make 
for improved nutrition and health, however true it may be 
that more and better nutrition education is also needed.” 
When a scientist as sound and conservative as Dr. Sherman 
makes such assertions they cannot be disregarded. 


E.C. R. 


REBELLION IN THE BACKLANDS: Euclides Da 
Cunha, translated by Samuel Putnam; Chicago Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 526; $5.00. (U.S.A.). 


There arose an anchorite from the desert to lead the 
people in the paths of humility and righteousness. He fore- 
told a life eternal which would exalt them forever beyond 
the reach of wordly officials whose faith was bounded by 
ephemeral pleasures. This divine messenger built a city 

eaming diamond-like amid the vermillion mountains of 
the Sao Francisco valley in Brazil for the faithful. Here 
saint and sinner, pagan and elect were alike blessed in the 
humility of the Counsellor. His enemies he annihilated with 
his wrath and when twice their number came to “civilize” 
his followers at the point of the bayonet, the souls of the 
faithful fled to heaven even as the Philistine made a heca- 
tomb of their bodies and their homes till not a woman, nor 
a child nor a man was left in Canudos, and mud walls 
alone testified to the battle in words of demoniac porno- 
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graphy “grim humor of the barracks, without anything 
anywhere that was worthy of a man”... 


Such is the story of Rebellion in the Backlands, the royalist 
“insurrection” against the nascent Brazilian Republic which 
lasted from December 1896 to October 1897, three months 
of which was a guerilla house-to-house warfare, as told by 
Euclides de Cunha, passionate Brazilian patriot and Re 
publican, military engineer who makes only one allusion to 
his share in the campaign. Rebellion in the Backlands is 
an acknowledged South American classic so that anything 
further than a recommendation to read it would be presump- 
tion on the part of this reviewer. 


Antonio Conseheilro, paranoic, was neither the fanatic 
monarchist pictured by his enemies, nor the saint of the 
sertanejos imagination. The lives of the male members of 
his family had been exterminated, and the reason of its 
female members had tottered in vendetta warfare. Until 
the age of 30, he was an obscure clerk, and when his wife 
left him for a policeman, he took to the woods. His hysterical 
mind reflected the war in the veins of every Brazilian, 
between alien races subjugated a moment by an anima 
embrace which, lacking tenderness, lacked human passion 
or nobility. 

Independent of Portugal since 1822, Brazil declared her- 
self a Federal Republic in 1889. The seaboard population 
was three centuries ahead of the sertanejos of the backlands, 
a nomadic population which lived by cattle raising in de 
fiance of droughts so intense they mummified bodies and 
flames were invisible. For years Conseheilro had wandered 
among them, hair matted, a tunic to his knees, finding in 
the vanities of women and the appetites of men an excuse 
for the natural catastrophes afflicting them. He made of 
their suffering an expiation. 


Those missions which sought to turn his flock aside from 
him merely criticized his teachings for their severity, aod 
the request of one priest that the saint be treated for lunacy 
met with the categorical refusal from the Rio de Janeiro 
asylum because it was full. So uncertain were the seaboard 
populations of the continued life of their Federal ip 
which alone assured their survival as a nation despite chaoti 
racial miscegenation, that they saw in the humble teaching 
and penitences of these backward, superstitious sertanejos 
and their leader an evil monarchist plot directed from Argen- 
tina, Europe and the United States. 

Further, the military expeditions sent to pacify Canudos, 
this mountain Canaan midway between Recife and Salvador 
some eighty miles in from the Atlantic coast, were trained 
and equipped for parade ground battle, and not war against 
a mobile enemy whom they never saw and then only in2 
trench which stank of the dead, so swift were the sertanej0s 
to take advantage of every natural protection in a country 
whose every thorn bush they knew. The campaign wa 
closed not by heroism, but a pack of forty mule trails 
assuring the Federal armies of water and food. 

Circumstances trapped men into heroism and barbarist. 
A nine-year-old boy boasted of his methods of sharpshooting 
and torture and a military engineer was inspired at every 
step to fresh scientific discoveries. Doctors went insamt 
and leaders refused food which they passed on to thei! 
men. 

The rebellion was a local one and is now forgotten. But the 
author has made of this book not the usual war novel Ie 


——— a 
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fecting one narrow experience but an ethnic, religious, poli- 
tical and geographic study with all their interrelations and 
efects on the life of Brazil. Every would-be author of a 
study of our war would do well to read Rebellion in the 
Backlands. It throws glib, too-hastily or incompletely con- 
ceived war books back into deserved insignificance. 


Josephine Hambleton. 


THE DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE: Joseph 
T. Shipley, Editor; Philosophical Library; pp. 633; 
$7.50 (U.S.A.). 

For more than a decade now all sorts of dictionaries, com- 
pilations of summaries, and books of reference of all kinds 
have been appearing in a steady stream from the great 
publishing houses of the English-speaking world. We are 
well on the way toward the goal in which H. G. Wells has 
set his heart, that of achieving a summary of the world’s 
present knowledge. The latest of these volume is the 
Dictionary of World Literature: Criticism—Forms—Tech- 
nique, edited by Joseph T. Shipley and published by The 
Philosophical Library, New York. 

The surprising thing about this new volume is the fact 
that it satisfies a real need, though, until I examined it, I 
should have said that a good encyclopedia, supplemented by 
such books as The Oxford Companion to English Literature 
and The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature would 
enable a reader to look up almost anything in literature on 
which he wanted basic information. I was quite wrong. 
There must be hundreds of entries in this Dictionary of 
World Literature that are not covered adequately or not 
dealt with at all in our standard dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and such books of reference as the two just mentioned. More 
than 250 “advisers and contributors,” whose names are 
listed at the outset, are responsible for the definitions and 
articles that range in length from a single line to almost 
twenty pages closely printed in double column. You can 
find anything from Ivory Tower to Basic English. By the 
way, it is the only place where the origin of the literary term 
‘Ivory Tower” is given, or at any rate the only place I 
could find. 

It would not be quite accurate to say the book fills a long 
felt want, but anyone who comes to use it will be surprised at 
the amount of information it supplies which is hard to find 
anywhere else in such convenient form. Moreover, nearly 
every article has an admirable bibliography that covers the 
main authorities down to this year of 1943. In short, the 
Dictionary of World Literature fulfills the claim of its editor 
who says in the preface that it “presents a consideration of 
critics and criticism, of literary schools, movements, forms, 
and techniques—including drama and the theatre—in eastern 
and western lands from the earliest times; of literary and 
critical terms and ideas; with other material that may pro- 
Vide background of understanding to all who, as creator, 
critic, or receptor, approach a literary or theatrical work.” 


J. P.M. 


THE METHODOLOGY OF PIERRE DUHEM: Armand 
Lowinger; Columbia University Press; pp. 184. 


This excellent book, dedicated to the “Spirit of France,” 
exemplifies one of the great glories of that spirit in its honest 
title and in the insight which it gives into proper philosophical 
activities in physics. It is extremely refreshing to read an 
author who deals so fairly with his subject matter when that 
Matter is the work of one man. What is to be admired is 
the spirit of Duhem, even if we do not follow the road he 
pursued, and have to point out where in our judgment he 
Went wrong. 
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In eight brief chapters the author Duhem’s views 
with clarity. Frequently he quotes (in English translation), 
and throughout detailed references are given to Duhem’s 
writings. The ninth chapter, “Critical Remarks and Con- 
clusions,” is an exceedingly able, even if all too brief, pres- 
entation of Lowinger’s own views. 

As a stimulus to thought about questions which must al- 
ways arise for philosophically disposed scientists, the present 
reviewer recommends the book with enthusiasm. For 
thoughtful laymen who have made contact with some of 
these questions only through the writings of incompetent 
philosophers or writers of popular scientific and philosophical 
works, here is an opportunity to sense the proper healthy 
air of philosophical discourse on the activities of physicists. 
The thought is always clear: the style is never pretentious. 

The main value of the work lies however in its contribu- 
tion to the new literature of the criticism of physics in 
which “the question of the relationship between metaphysics 
and physical science is here viewed entirely from the point 
of view of its effect upon the progress of scientific research.” 
(p. 19). 

In our universities much has been made of the need to 
educate our scientists “properly” and to prevent their be- 
coming narrow, “uncultured” specialists. The method advo- 
cated is dilution of scientific training by the the humanities, 
ancient or modern, quite unrelated to science. In the long 
run, I venture to predict, the job will be done by serious 
contributions to the general literature of science, such as 
this book by M. Lowinger. 

The Columbia University Press is to be congratulated 
on the pleasing form of the book and the excellence of its 
printing. There is a good index. 

W. H. Watson. 


A LITTLE ANTHOLOGY OF CANADIAN POETS: 
Edited by Ralph Gustafson; New Directions; pp. 25; 
50c (U.S.A.). 


It is very difficult to say much about an anthology unless 
there is some statement in it about why it was made, for 
whom it was made, and what literary principles were in- 
volved in making it. Failing this, one can only say that Mr. 
Gustafson has produced a kind of supplement to his Pelican 
Anthology (though a few poems overlap). It has most of 
the essential younger people except Margaret Avison, and 
Finch’s Flight That Failed, Anderson’s Drinker, and a couple 
of beautiful Kleins are the most remarkable of those poems 
which are not so easily accessible elsewhere. 

N. F. 


THE RACES OF MANKIND: Ruth Benedict and Gene 
Weltfish; Public Affairs Committee; pp. 31; 10c. 


Here is a valuable pamphlet that should have wide distri- 
bution. Written by two anthropologists from Columbia Uni- 
versity, it introduces the latest scientific findings on race and 
debunks a great many superstitions. It is just the pamphlet 
to pass on to all those people who believe that texture of 
hair, color of skin, shape of nose and head are racial differ- 
ences and a measure of intelligence instead of the non- 
essentials that they are. A great deal of nonsense about 
“blood“ can be dispelled by the scientific proof that all human 
blood is the same no matter whose veins it comes from. Also 
medicine recognizes four types of blood—or blood types— 
that have nothing to do with race and are distributed 
throughout all the various groups of mankind. This informa- 
tion should make the refusal of the American Red Cross to 
accept Negro and Oriental blood donors seem a pretty stupid 


thing. 
M. A.W. 
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